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Foreword 
AF es SORE oa 


What a small cage we live in! Our capacity to grasp anything is so 
limited, and there is so much of anything that eludes our grasp.’ 
So the eighty-year-old Walter de la Mare, in a fascinating record 
of conversations with the distinguished physician and neurolo- 
gist, Sir Russell Brain.’ No poet of our time could have been 
more devoted to clarity of statement in poetry than Walter de la 
Mare, and yet this extraordinary man, at the end of his long life, 
was capable of saying: ‘Why must a poem have a meaning? We 
don’t ask what is the meaning of a piece of music— why of a poem?’ 
De la Mare, in fact, believed in the power of poetry to illuminate the 
small cage of our lives, and cast at least a half-light beyond into 
the shadows where lurks ‘what eludes our grasp’, by the agency of 
verbal music and pregnant symbol. The ‘upper meaning’ of every- 
thing De la Mare wrote is, I believe, absolutely clear: it is only when 
the reason begins to try to elucidate the ‘under meaning’ that con- 
fusion and difficulty may arise; but it would seem to have been an 
essential part of De la Mare’s poetic creed that the imagination is 
the imagination’s only interpreter, and that the secret messages of 
poetry ‘with hints of what to hope and how to live’ are its only 
raison d’étre. 

Poetry is indeed a vehicle for the whole mental equipment of 
man: without the partnership of the defining intellect with the intui- 
tive and the sensuous, it will slip into sentimentality and triviality; 
but what ultimately distinguishes poetry from prose is its imaginative 
authority, and its absolute freedom from the apparent moral priori- 
ties of its time. The age may appear to demand an engagement of the 
leading contemporary spirits in certain urgent ethical and intellectual 
partisanships; these are hardly to be escaped in prose, and when 
they receive a supreme expression in poetry are often deeply satisfy- 
ing. But one is on a dangerous slope if one believes them mandatory 
for poetry: the slope that leads to a literature controlled by fashion- 
able vogue or, worse, necessities of state. 

In the circumstances in which we live, poets find it hard to 
assert this freedom. A shining example was given recently by 
Monsieur Jean Cocteau, in an interview which Mr Philip Toynbee 
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Tea with Walter de la Mare 


Sir RUSSELL BRAIN Bt 
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across this? Packed with good things”... A book to read and 
also to keep.” RAYMOND MORTIMER, The Sunday Times. 12/6 
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‘I cannot remember having enjoyed a book for a long time as 
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DUDLEY FITTS 

In this selection of ‘poems in English paraphrase’ Dudley 
Fitts, poet as well as classicist, has caught the precise tone— 
comic or elegiac, dignified or plaintive—of each Greek original. 
12/6 


— FABER & FABER— 


FOREWORD 


onducted for The Observer. Easy to say that Cocteau’s answers 
owed frivolity or indifference to the burning questions of the 
y; but from another point of view they were examples of 
etic heroism. ‘All the fine things of the spirit,’ said Cocteau, ‘have 
always been created in the shadows and our epoch has no shadow.’ 
And again: ‘All those who haven’t succeeded in becoming poets, 
at is to say in joining the true aristocracy, love to destroy it. Poets 
are, of course, influenced by events, but they allow themselves to be 
fluenced in a very mysterious way.’ 
_ It was Shelley, the ardent protagonist of political freedom, who 
said: ‘The exertions of Locke, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and their disciples, in favour of oppressed and deluded humanity, 
are entitled to the gratitude of mankind. . . . But it exceeds all 
imagination to conceive what would have been the moral condition 
of the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, Calderon, Lord Bacon, nor Milton had ever existed.’ It is 
his attitude towards imaginative creation that seems to be in need 
reviving at the moment, when any poetry that tries to dare a little 
t more than an intellectual exercise appears—to judge from the 
onouncements of some of the younger critics—to be suspect. 
bscurity is OK if it is the result of compression of rational argu- 
ment; but compression of imaginative argument, the leaps of sym- 
9olism in the conjunction of imagery will not do. A man of letters 
from abroad, a poet in the European tradition, might, one feels, all 
too easily jump to the conclusion that in recent years, in our country, 
a parochial campaign of prose had been gathering strength, under 
poetic masks, to eliminate poetry altogether. The great modern 
practitioners of imaginative symbolism in our poetry, Edith Sitwell 
and Dylan Thomas, are decried; one poet of infinitesimal achieve- 
ment, Mr Robin Skelton, is on record as having pronounced (in the 
Journal of The National Book League) of Dame Edith’s Collected 
Poems that ‘the whole is too self-consciously “poetic” ’ and that we 
are in the presence of ‘a minor talent’. That such abysmally blind, 
such pettily conceited judgements should be printed in England in a 
periodical one has the right to expect to be serious, makes one 
wonder whether the always latent English philistinism has not 
finally triumphed, and poets, conscious that there is so much of 
anything that eludes their grasp but that even more eludes their 
critics’ grasp, should not abandon these shores altogether. A certain 
chapel at Villefranche will give them a reassuring welcome. 
JOHN LEHMANN 


1Tea with Walter de la Mare by Russell Brain. (Faber & Faber. 12s 6d.). 
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BERTHOLD BRECHT 


Songs of Exile 


Translated from the German by Hedli Anderson 


pene cea 


EASTER SUNDAY 


Today, Easter Sunday morning 

A sudden snowstorm passed over the island, 

Between the burgeoning hedges lay snow. 

My small son called me to look at a young apricot tree 
On the housewall, away from a poem 

In which I was indicting those who had prepared this war, 
That would annihilate this continent, this island 

My people, my family and me. 

In silence we laid a sack around the shivering tree. 


THE FOOD LARDER 1942 


O shady coolness 

Every evening the dark smell of pines blows through you 
mixed with that of sweet milk from the big can 

And that of smoked bacon on the stone slab. 


Beer, goat’s cheese, new bread and berries 

Picked from the grey bushes when the first dew falls. 
O if I could only invite those over the seas, 

Those empty bellies in the grip of war. 


II 


BERTHOLD BRECHT 


“eer SPRING 


Waters full of fish, forests of great trees, 

Scents of birches and berries, 

The wind ruffles an air as mild 

As if those iron milk churns, 

Rolling out from the white farm, stood open. 
Scene, scent, sound and thought dissolve. 

The fugitive sits in the elder forest 

And once more takes up his heavy task: of hoping. 


ADDRESSED TO A SMALL WIRELESS SET 


You little box, held to me when escaping 

So that your valves should not break 

Carried from house to ship 

from ship to train 

so that my enemies might go on talking to me 

Near my bed, to my pain 

The last thing at night, the first thing in the morning 
Of their victories and of my cares. 

Promise me not to go silent all of a sudden. 


OF THE FRIENDLINESS OF THE WORLD 


To this earth full of bitter wind 

Each of you came as a naked child. 
Lying shivering, possessing nothing 
When a woman took and swaddled you. 
No one called you, you were not wanted, 
No one fetched you in a carriage. 

Here on earth you were quite unknown, 
When a man once took and held you by the hand. 
From the earth, full of bitter wind 

You will go covered in scabs and sores, 
Almost everyone, almost everyone 

has loved this world, 

When he is given two handfuls of earth. 
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GAVIN LAMBERT 


The Slide Area 
—___ 


bout this hour and season, four o’clock in the afternoon and 
early summer, I find myself looking out of the window and 
= wondering why the world seems bright yet melancholy. | 
am sitting in office 298 of a Hollywood film studio, working on a 
script that doesn’t interest me very much and I don’t think the film 
* Cliff Harrison is going to make of it will do either of us any good. 
_ This morning I noticed a truck parked outside one of the shooting 
_ stages. Scenery was being unloaded, the walls and furniture of a 
living room carried into the empty stage where camera, lights and 
the high crane are already waiting. There is no stopping it now, I 
thought. Later, imagining the reality being hammered and painted 
and wheeled into shape over there, I looked at the pages on my desk 
’ and found them more unreal, more impossible than ever. But I need 
~ money and the novel | am hoping to write and pretend I have started 
will have to wait again. 
Office 298 is small and square and rather dim because there are 
venetian blinds across the windows and heavy, faded curtains that 
cannot be pulled back far enough. I have tried letting up the blinds 
but the heat is unendurable. Better to be cool and slightly depressed. 
There is a desk with a telephone and typewriter and stack of paper, a 
- tray full of finely sharpened pencils and a calendar with leaves you 
are supposed to tear off each day. It doesn’t seem worthwhile to tear 
off the leaves. Let time stand still or move back, it doesn’t matter. 
There used to be pictures hanging on the walls, coloured sketches 
for the sets of a recent production laid in ancient Rome. Another was 
labelled, Costume for Mr Victor Mature. The designer had signed 
them all with a grave flourish in the lower righthand corner. I took 
them down my first day here and hid them behind the filing cabinet. 
No one will take them away, although I have asked the office cop 
several times and once in desperation left a note for the cleaners. 
I glance at the cabinet and know they are there. Knowing this 
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obliges me to leave the office early about twice a week. It alwa 
happens at the same time. From my swivel chair at the desk I fac 
this cabinet and the-door leading into the corridor; the dim light i 
strange and enervating, it reminds me of an unoccupied house 
swathed in dustsheets; swivelling, I look out of the window across — 
the parking lot with its rows of shining two-toned saloons and con-_ 
vertibles, and the neat flower beds dustily brilliant in puce and > 
yellow. The sun is climbing down the sky. In another hour it will 
be cooler. And now it is absolutely necessary to leave. t 

As I leave the building the cop silently notes my early departure | 
in his little book. He has already noted my late arrival this morning. 
This is a friendly ritual that we do not even bother to talk about. 

Two men are staring at the newspaper rack. Both are plump and 
clean and perspiring and wear white nylon shirts with sleeves rolled 
up. They have familiar anonymous executive faces. 

For once a political event, though it was later found not to have 
taken place, occupies the front page headlines. With no kidnappings, 
aeroplane crashes or sex crimes blocked out in huge letters any- 
where, I feel for a moment that something has gone wrong. So evi- 
dently do the executives as they stare at each paper in turn and 
find no escape from REDS INVADE BURMA! 

Their faces are solemn. Sweat pours down. Then, his eyes narrow- 
ing, one turns to the other. ‘It says Bobo Rockefeller’s got herself 
arrested.’ 

With sighs of relief they move on. 


a 


The studio is like a large country estate. Haphazardly ranged 
buildings are white and clean and look entirely uninhabited. What 
to do? I put a coin in the automatic Coca-Cola machine. The bottle 
slides out on a tray and I place it under the automatic opener. I don’t 
like Coca-Cola much but | drink a little and pass the smiling negro 
shoeblack at his stand. ‘Hi! How are you?’ ‘I'm fine.’ 

Back lots with permanent exterior sets occupy most of the grounds. 
The residential street of white frame houses with sprinklers on the 
front lawn, a nice replica of anywhere in the more modest stretch 
of Beverly Hills, has as much and perhaps more reality than the real 
thing. So has the small-town square: well stocked drugstore, a bank 
and a school, an empty green. The windows of the bank are still 
shattered from a robbery scene staged there last month. 

There is a western town with a railway station where the St Louis 
Midland Express is always standing; the Last Chance Saloon is empty 
except for silence and a few chairs broken and overturned from the 
last brawl. The main street turns a corner and is suddenly a foot- 
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ridge across a dried-up stream. Beyond it lies something that began 
is a medieval French village and has been altered here and there to 
‘suit the centuries as a corner of Italy or Corsica. A rotted pulpit lies 
cross the entrance to the church. 
_ Further away the ground slopes up, then down again to an aban- 
ed harbour town, slightly Dutch with its moored barges and 
rosebrick warehouses along the quayside. It is watched by an arti- 
ficial canvas sky, shaped like an immense blue panoramic screen, 
bluer than the thing above my head. Spotlights are standing by, 
‘ready to reinforce the sun. 
Then comes the point of no return. The great open-air scenedock 
5 like landscaped bric-a-brac. Derelict pioneer wagons left to flake 
nd lurch in the dry grasses; a huddle of chipped classical pillars; an 
early ranch house with no glass in the windows and one wall missing 
‘and the stains of fire; an old stockade, a Chinese palace arch, a tall 
/unhinged door fallen across a wheel, a rowing boat propped up 
against a castle watchtower and a staircase winding to the sky. 
Here it sleeps in the sun, this neglected litter of the past. Time and 
heat make their inroads a little more each day. A ruined secret world 
more real than practical avenues and boulevards, the only place you 
can be certain that ghosts walk. 
_ What to do? In the parking lot, hidden among princely roadsters, 
"stands my fog grey seventy dollar 1947 Chevrolet with the battered 
front I refuse to have mended. As I drive out the cop at the gate 
looks glad to see it go. Then he waves as a young actress and her 
enormous grim-faced mother edge quickly past me in a damask 
Cadillac embroidered from radiator cap to rear mudguard with 
-mother of pearl. 

It becomes a day for interesting cars. Stopping at a drugstore for 
cigarettes, I park behind a twenty-five-year-old Rolls Royce that I 
know very well. A chauffeur sits at the wheel, smoking a cigarette. 

The drugstore is rather empty. There is a group of girls with choco- 
late malts at the soda fountain and a Filipino workman eating a 
hamburger. Everybody else is watching the Countess Osterberg- 
Steblechi, who pays no attention but very slowly revolves the paper- 
backed crime novels on their stands. It is the fate of the Countess to 
be stared at and one cannot be surprised. She is like a balloon blown 
up into roughly human shape, and ready to burst. She is all swollen or 

sagging contours, except for her face; her beaky nose and sharp, 
hooded eyes remind you of a falcon. She has hair that looks like a 
wig but is really her own dyed red, and wears a piece of garish linen 
printed all over with flowers and cornucopias like old-fashioned 
wallpaper. 


fe) 
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Each time I see this great aristocratic wreck I have the impressl 
that she has got inside her shoes, her dress, her hat if she wears on 
by mistake. And she ‘cannot get out. She is trapped and any move 
ment could be fatal. She waddles dangerously up to me now, a pa 
backed novel in one hand and a crocodile leather bag in the other. 

‘Dear child, have you read The Case of the Black-Eyed Blonde? 
She holds it up in front of me and I shake my head. ‘How strang 
nobody has. I looked at the first page and nearly fainted with excit 
ment. Are you coming to tea with me Sunday” 

‘T’d love to.’ 

She wheezes with pleasure but the strain contracts her face. Now 
it looks like the moon after an explosion, the features are blasted 
fragments. ‘There may be a kind of jumble sale, I hope to raise a 
hundred dollars.’ ; 

‘For what?’ I ask though I know the answer. 

‘Myself, of course, dear child.’ She scratches her nose with a 
jewelled and freckled finger. ‘Are you sure you haven’t read The 
Case of the Black-Eyed Blonde?’ 

‘Absolutely.’ 

‘Then I shall have to take it on trust. With an opening paragraph 
like that I think . . .” She breaks off vaguely, fumbling in her crocodile 
bag and giving the assistant a quarter. 

The assistant says: ‘Thirty-five cents, please.’ 

She takes an alarmed step backwards. “You mean it’s one of the 
expensive ones?’ 

‘It’s thirty-five cents.’ 

The Countess replaces the book in the Westerns rack. ‘Too expen- 
sive,’ she says firmly, ‘when no one knows if it’s really good. Where 
is your selection of twenty-five cent crime novels, please?’ 

She is the widow of a distinguished European banker. 


It is only a few miles’ drive to the sea, but before reaching it I 
shall be nowhere. The impression of unreality is hard to describe 
because it is intangible; almost supernatural; something in the air. 
(The air... Last night on the weather telecast the commentator, 
mentioning electric storms near Palm Springs and heavy smog in 
Los Angeles, described the behaviour of the air as ‘neurotic’. Of 
course. Like everything else the air must be imported and displaced, 
like the water driven along huge aqueducts from distant reservoirs, 
like the palm trees that tilt above mortuary signs and laundromats 
along Sunset Boulevard.) Nothing belongs. Nothing belongs except 
the desert soil and the gruff, eroded-looking mountains to the East. 
Because the earth is desert its surface always has that terrible dusty 
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b lliance. Sometimes it looks like the Riviera with a film of neglect 
over villas and gardens, a veil of fine, invisible sand drawn across 
tropical colours. It is hard to be reminded of any single thing for 
_ long. The houses are real because they exist and people use them for 
eating and sleeping and making love, but they have no style of their 
_ own and look as if they’ve been imported from half-a-dozen different 
_ countries. They are imitation ‘French Provincial’ or ‘new’ Regency 
_ or Moorish or Tudor or Cape Cod, and except for a few crazy man- 
i sions seem to have sprung up overnight. The first settlers will be 
__ arriving tomorrow from parts unknown. 

Los Angeles is not a city but a series of suburban approaches to a 
city that never materializes. The noisy, populous downtown section, 
_ with its mixture of Americans and Mexicans, negroes and orientals, 
__ its glass and concrete new structures jostling fragile wooden slums, 
_ its heavy police force and ugly, untidy look of sudden industrial 
~ growth, isa little like Casablanca. The older parts are exotic but tired, 
collapsing under the sleek thrust of commerce. There is a modest 
" little Japanese quarter with movie houses, gift shops, sukiyaki signs 
_ and a bank; a Chinatown pretty and synthetic as a lifesize planner’s 
_ model; a Mexican quarter with a gaudy street market, sombreros 
and bullfighters’ capes and scented candles always on display. There 
__ are oil derricks and power plants massed like geometrical forests, and 
a thin, bitter smoke hangs in the air on a windless day. 

No settlement can ever have grown more wastefully and swiftly. 
_ A century and a half ago pirates still raided the coast, were captured 
and hung in the village square, Indian slaves were dragging timber 
from the mountains to build first a jail and then a church. Invasion 
~ began with the gold rush; fishermen from the East and Scandinavia 
and Italy found the Pacific rich in salmon and tuna; even convicts 
arrived from Australia in stolen ships. Now Los Angeles is a welter of 
450 square miles and nearly three million people, making aeroplanes 
and pumping oil, assembling automobiles and movies, processing 
food and petroleum, building quick frame houses that you can see 
being drawn along the streets at night by a truck and placed on a 
vacant lot like scenery for a movie set. 

Along the main boulevards, between the office blocks, plots of 
untouched land are still for sale. On one of the plots not long ago 
the skeleton of a prehistoric animal was excavated. In the palaeozoic 
past, before the land dried and crusted into desert, this was a quag- 
mire under a hot sun, sloths and mastodons were trapped and dying 
there. Now the last victim has gone, the grave is cleared and the 
offices of a great insurance company can g0 UP. hue 

How to grasp something unfinished yet always remodelling itself, 
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changing without a basis for change? So much visible impatience to 
be born, to grow, such wild tracts of space to be filled: difficult to 
settle in a comfortable} unfinished desert. Because of the long, con- 
fusing distances the streets are empty of walking people, full of moy- — 
ing cars. Between where you are and where you are going to be isa — 
no man’s land. At night the neon signs glitter and the shop windows _ 
are lighted stages, but nobody stops to look. Those dark, flat areas — 
are parking lots, crammed solid. i 
I suppose that Europeans, accustomed to a world that changes 
more calmly and slowly, are not much interested in imitating its 
‘ surface. It becomes more exciting to see appearances as a mask, a 
disguise or illusion that conceals an unexpected meaning. The theme 
of illusion and reality is very common in Europe. In America, illusion 
and reality are still often the same thing. The dream is the achieve- 
ment, the achievement is the dream. 


The sea appears suddenly. You turn another hairpin bend and the © 
land falls away and there is a long, high view down the canyon to the 
pale Pacific waters. A clear day is not often. Sky and air are hazed 
now, diffusing the sun and dredging the ocean of its rightful blue. 
The Pacific is a sad blue-grey and nearly always looks cold. 

Each time | drive down here it feels like the end of the world. The 
geographical end. Shabby and uncared for, buildings lie around like 
nomads’ tents in the desert. There is nowhere further to go, those 
pale waters stretch away to the blurred horizon and stretch away 
beyond it. There is no more land ever. 

The high cliffs on each side of Santa Monica Canyon are not very 
safe. Signs have been posted along the highway, DRIVE CAREFULLY 
and SLIDE AREA. Lumps of earth and stone fall down. The land is 
restless here, restless and sliding. It is the same driving inland up 
towards the mountains: BEWARE OF ROCKS. The land is falling. 
Rocks fall down.all over and the cliffs, called Pacific Palisades, are 
crumbling slowly down to the sea. Who called them Palisades, I 
wonder? They cannot keep out the Pacific. There are mad, eccentric 
houses above the Palisades with turrets and castellations and tall 
Gothic windows. No one wants to live in them any more, in case the 
ground slides away. 

It has slid again this afternoon and on one section of the highway 
a crowd has gathered. There is an ambulance. A sheriff directs opera- 
tions. There is a great pile of mud and stones and sandy earth, and 
the legs of old ladies are sticking out from it. Men with shovels are 
working to free the rest of their bodies. Objects are rescued first, a 
soiled tablecloth and a thermos flask and what looks like a sandwich. 
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Then an air cushion and more sandwiches and a picnic basket and at 
_ last the three old ladies themselves. They are all right. They look 
_ shaken and angry, which is to be expected. A few minutes ago they 

had been sitting on the Palisades, in a pleasant little hollow free from 


laid out sandwiches on a plastic plate, her sister Clara unscrewed 
the thermos flask to pour out coffee, and their friend Willa North 
_ decided to blow up her air cushion. 

__ Absolutely silent at first, the ground beneath them disappeared. 
' The slide meant for a moment there was no ground at all, it ceased 
to exist, and then as it gained momentum and scudded away like 
_ clouds breaking up in a gale there was a light rumbling sound. The 
three ladies, Natalie O'Gorman with a sandwich in her hand, her 
sister with the flask and Willa North with her mouth to the air 
cushion valve, went with the land and were practically submerged 
by it at the side of the highway below. 

Now they are brushing their dresses with distracted motions and 
shaking little stones out of their bosoms and little clods out of their 
hair. Everyone is saying it is a miracle. Natalie O’Gorman would like 
to find her hat. Bones are felt and nothing is broken; they are 
scratched and bruised but that is all. ‘We are all right,’ they say to 
the crowd. ‘Yes, we are all right.’ Willa North says: ‘I was taken 
completely by surprise.’ 

I drive on, past another SLIDE AREA sign. The beaches are still 
quite full. A group of tanned young men are wrestling and playing 

ball. Two girls watch them, eating hot dogs. An old negro in a 
tattered blue suit walks by the edge of the sea, a mongrel follows 
him. Out to sea, someone is surfing. 

Santa Monica, the seaside suburb, is not impeccable. Unlike the 
correct mechanized residential areas, Beverly Hills, Westwood, Glen- 
dale, it is rather slatternly and interesting. Little wooden houses, 
their green and blue and yellow paint fading, slant above narrow 
streets. There are bins overflowing with refuse and trash. People 
walk in the streets, hang about on corners or outside bars where a 
jukebox is always playing. There is a pier with all the usual side- 
shows, hot dog, hamburger and ice cream stands, and a submarine 
contraption that takes you under water and shows you an old, dis- 
gruntled whale. The beach has fine, dull sand and the sea smells 
faintly rancid. iat 

It is only five o’clock but the bar called Swede’s is quite full. Mackie 
Messer comes out of the jukebox. An old man in a panama hat and 
dark glasses dances slowly with his cane. A tall, drunk woman 
along at the bar finishes her whisky and lights a cigarette from the 
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stub of the one she has just finished. She sees me, waves, runs un: 
steadily over, pulls at my arm and speaks in a fierce, urgent whisper : 

‘She's dying!  ™~** 

‘Who?’ ; 

‘My sister Hank. The gun went off last night. I call and call the 
hospital and they won’t let me speak to her and the nurse says not to 
worry in a way that means it’s no use.’ Tears are streaming down 
her face now. ‘Hank’s dying, darling, dying!’ 

I offer to phone the hospital. 

‘No! They’ll lie, it’s a conspiracy of lies.’ 

‘Let me try, Zeena.’ I go to the telephone and put in a coin. She 
follows, mutters, ‘It’s hopeless .. .’ 

‘St Judith’s.’ 

‘I want some information about Miss Hank Nelson, please.’ 

A pause, a whispering, a clicking, and presently a new voice with a 
German accent says: 

‘St Judith’s.’ 

‘I want some information about Miss Hank Nelson.’ 

‘Who are you?’ 

‘A friend of her sister’s.’ 

Another pause. Zeena clutches my elbow. ‘You know they’re all 
nuns? Nuns!’ 

I can hear footsteps approaching, then going away. The line 
crackles for a moment. 

‘Miss Hank Nelson is dead.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Miss Hank Nelson died shortly after four o’clock this afternoon.’ 
The voice is merciless, pedantic, never shifting its level. ‘We did not 
inform her sister as we do not care to break such news on the tele- 
phone. We asked her to arrive here and see us immediately, but her 
reply was not comprehensible. We received the impression she was 
not ...sober. Last night we were obliged not to admit her to visit 
her sister as she arrived not ...sober. Excuse me, but are you a 
responsible person?’ 

I hang up. Zeena is no longer there. The old man is still dancing 
with his cane. 

The barman says: ‘She just wandered out the way she does.’ 

She is not in the street outside. I get in my car, drive alongside the 
beach which is almost deserted now. 

A figure walks uncertainly by the water’s edge. 

“Zeena,’ I say as I come up to her. ‘I’m afraid it’s bad news.’ 

She has a weary look, throws her cigarette into the sea. ‘Was it 
the German? She’s the worst, darling.’ 
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‘They say Hank is dead.’ P 
- Zeena is very pale. A wave breaks, runs along the sand and wets her 
feet, she doesn’t mind. 

When the sun cools and everyone leaves the beach, only messages 
remain. There are often dozens of them, traced with a stick or a 
finger in the sand. Zeena is looking at one now. JIMMY LOVES ELLA. 
And a little further away, MY NAME IS GRIFFIN. 

_ She smiles, mutters ‘I'll see you later’ and walks away. 
- She walks past I'M MAD ABOUT BOB, JOHNNY WAITED HERE 
and OH, JIM, I WANT TO MAKE YOU, and a dead gull. 


Another day is ending. 


Dusk falls as I drive home. The mountains look black and further 
away. The road winds uphill and there is a point where you can see 
Los Angeles sprawling away in the distance. Lights are coming on 
there now. Looking down on the straight, intersecting lines of pink 
and yellow and green is like finding a vast abstract painting laid out 
on the earth. It has nothing at all to do with living. It is a bright, 
winking mirage in the desert; you are afraid to look away in case it 
has disappeared when you look back. 

When I get back to my apartment the telephone is ringing. 
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Two Poems 
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DISTANCES TO GO 


Yes, when you die, so much depends 
on how long a journey it involves 
as particle to particle descends. 


I've known people prefer, like wolves, 
to lope with bellies almost touching the earth. 
(It makes them feel insecure, the way it revolves.) 


And too high fliers disintegrate, falling. It’s not worth 
bothering where their grains meet the ground, 
they seem to be saying; as if air, not mud, gave birth 


to their rare natures. Some, by contrast, are found 
hanging in attics or otherwise not caring why, 
how, or through what arc of sky they were downed. 


The ones I like best come spiralling from high 
up, all right, but in no wise blurringly far from 
the tussocky staid earth where, calmly, they look to lie. 


POEM WITHOUT A MAIN VERB 


Watching oneself 
being clever, being clever: 
keeping the keen equipoise between always and never; 


delicately divining 
(the gambler’s sick art) 
which of the strands must hold, and which may part; 
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filigree threads in the web and the bars in the grating; 
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__ in the delta where profit fans into cost; 


a 
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with superb navigation 
afloat on that darkening, deepening sea, 
_ helplessly, helplessly. 
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The Cockroach Stakes 
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‘Wt is Denis, isn’t it?’ 
I It was, and as he admitted it he searched desperately for some 
recognition of the face in front of him. 

‘You’ve forgotten me,’ she exclaimed with laughing reproach. 

He denied it, hoping the recognition would at any moment burst 
from the upsurge of memories he called on. 

‘Eight years ago,’ she said. ‘Nearly nine. At Oxford.’ 

‘Why, it’s Celia,’ he cried. ‘Celia Hanson.’ 

‘Courtenay, now,’ she said, and smiled. 

In eight years, thought Denis, it was permissible to forget a good 
deal, but not the name and even the face of the girl you had once 
asked to marry you. With despair he remembered how Celia had 
forseen it then. ‘No, Denis,’ she had said, ‘it wouldn’t work. You 
must know that yourself. You think now that you want to marry 
me, but what will you be thinking in a few years’ time?’ Celia had 
put aside his arguments with calm good sense. His own forgetfulness 
now underlined her wisdom. 

But in spite of this Celia seemed pleased to see him. ‘What are you 
doing now?’ she asked. ‘Apart from your writing, I mean.’ 

For the last few years he had been working in an antiquarian 
bookshop. It didn’t sound much of a job to Celia, and her keen eye 
noticed the slight but unmistakable signs of shabbiness in his appear- 
ance. He who had always been so smartly dressed. 

‘I’m sure they don’t pay you enough,’ she said warmly. 

‘Oh well, you can’t expect to make a fortune in the book trade.’ 


‘Poor old Denis,’ she said fondly, ‘you must come down and see us 


one weekend.’ 


He hesitated, explained the difficulties. The next weekend was 
impossible, so was the one after. 


‘And the one after that is the 25th. Are you going away or anything 
then?’ 
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pwede: 2 

‘You poor thing,’ said Celia suddenly, laying a sympathetic hand 

1 his arm. “You must come down then. You really must.’ 

_The only reason for Denis being free was that as it was Christmas 

his girl had to spend the weekend with her family, and as Mama and 

Papa weren't too keen on Denis nor Denis on Mama and Papa nor 

Christmas, he looked like being at a loose end. 

‘I don’t know that I’m really the Christmas type,’ he said uneasily. 

_ “My dear Denis, you surely don’t imagine that Charles and I go 

_ in for a Dickensian orgy of hymns and turkey? And with the children, 

_ too, at their age? I should hope that at least some of us could behave 

rationally even though most people’ —and she gestured towards the 

_ parcel-laden crowds and the tinselled windows of Regent Street — 

__ ‘even though most people do rather seem to have lost their sense of 

proportion.’ 

Denis muttered an apology. 

‘Then you'll come,’ said Celia, and he agreed to what was scarcely 

* a question. 

When Celia got down to her house near Gloucester late that even- 

_ ing she found her husband at his usual crossword puzzle. ‘I met an 

~ old friend in town today,’ she told him. ‘I’ve invited him down for 
the 2sth. I thought he looked a bit under the weather. A change will 

do him good.’ 

_ Charles grunted equably but said nothing. After a moment Celia 

_ continued: ‘As a matter of fact, he once asked me to marry him.’ 

‘Did he?’ Charles relucantly left the crossword to smile at his wife. 

‘Yes. A good many years ago now. At Oxford.’ 

Charles smiled tolerantly. At Oxford one did so many things. 

‘I hope you'll be nice to him, darling.’ 

‘But of course.’ And Charles, efficient co-partner of a prosperous 

_and expanding business concerned with the manufacture of ashtrays 

and superior plastic lampshades, smiled with reassurance. He was a 

very progressive-minded man. 

Whereas Denis was conservative. The nearer Christmas ap- 
proached the more he regretted the desolute security of his flat. He 
considered the possibility of breaking the engagement, but a letter 
from Celia insisted on his coming. ‘We are certainly expecting you,’ 
_ she wrote, and Denis was still sufficiently overawed by her to submit 

to the command. But there were problems. Particularly, was he to 
take any presents with him? Not for Celia and her husband, evi- 
dently, but for the children, Edward and Jane, aged seven and six. 
Remembering Celia’s indignation against the Regent Street shoppers 
he hesitated for a long while, but in the end bought a couple of boxes 
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of chocolates which he packed carefully at the very bottom of his 
bag. To Celia and Charles he sent a Christmas card, carefully chosen 
for its secular design, and wrote on it a note giving the time of his : 
train, hoping that this utilitarian touch would spare any possible 
embarrassment. . 

Charles met him at Gloucester, determined to put their visitor at 
his ease from the start. Being a very broadminded man he thought it 
quite natural that his wife should invite down an old flame for the 
weekend, and having a certain sense of humour he found the situa- 
tion not without piquancy. Unfortunately none of these virtues and 
resolutions enabled him to find anything to say to his guest once the 
first introductions had been made, so that they drove in silence for 
several minutes until Charles asked, ‘Did you manage to get dinner on 
the train?’ 

‘Yes. I did.’ 

‘They tell me the meal services have improved somewhat recently.’ 

‘Yes, perhaps they have.’ 

After which there was silence until they reached the house. 

Celia was waiting for them and greeted Denis warmly. As Charles 
poured drinks, Denis took in the room. It was furnished with an air 
of simple good taste so that it was not for several minutes that one 
realized that everything was a good deal more expensive than 
appeared at first glance. 

‘And please feel yourself free,’ Celia was saying, ‘to do exactly 
what you like. Remember, this is just the same as any other weekend.’ 

His card, he noticed, was nowhere in evidence. Perhaps Celia 
caught the meaning of his glance, for she said, less casually, ‘You 
haven’t brought anything for the children, I hope?’ As he said ‘No’ he 
did just wonder, from the look in her eye, whether Celia wasn’t cap- 
able of searching his luggage to make certain. 

‘I meant to warn you before. We never give the children anything 
at Christmas.’ 

‘Economical,’ said Denis, smiling. 

‘No, Denis, you don’t understand how serious this is. It’s all very 
well to say that a few obsolete customs can’t do any harm, but they 


do. It’s no good pulling out a weed and leaving the roots. Look at the 
Anglo-Catholics.’ 


Charles nodded vigorously. 

‘When you see the children I think you'll understand what I 
mean,’ said Celia. “We've brought them up without any nonsense of 
that kind. We never try to hide things from them and if they ask 
questions we give them rational answers. The great thing is not to 
treat them as inferiors. If you behave normally towards children 
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and let them see that you respect and trust them, then I think you'll 
_be surprised at the way they respond.’ 

Tm sure of it,’ said Denis penitently. 

_ Being tired, he went to bed almost at once. He had just time to 
note the books placed beside his bed, a New Statesman miscellany, 
_ the diary of a survivor from Buchenwald and the latest Raymond 
A scene when the door opened and two small figures in pyjamas 
~ entered. 

‘Hullo,’ said Denis. ‘You must be Edward and Jane.’ 

_ ‘Yes,’ said Edward. ‘Did you bring us any presents?’ 

‘No,’ replied Denis, feeling a little foolish when he realized he was 
_ whispering. ‘No, I didn’t.’ 

‘You could give us some money,’ suggested Jane, ‘and then we 
_ could buy something for ourselves which would be much more sen- 
sible. You wouldn’t know what we wanted and then it would be a 
Waste.’ 

.. ‘What do you want, then?’ 

' ‘That’s our business.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know that I ought to give you anything,’ said Denis, 

but he found a couple of half-crowns and gave them one each. 

The children looked at them for a while, then Edward remarked, 
‘You can’t buy very much with half-a-crown, you know.’ 

‘Good heavens, when I was your age I was lucky to get sixpence.’ 

‘Yes, that’s what they say,’ said Jane. 

‘Well, you’re not going to get any more.’ 

Edward said casually, ‘I don’t think Celia would be pleased to 
know you had been giving us presents.’ 

Denis found two more half-crowns. 

‘Were the chocolates for Celia and Charles?’ asked Jane. 

‘No, they were not. And how do you know about them?’ 

‘We thought it might have proved embarrassing for you had Celia 
discovered them. Or perhaps you eat them yourself? No? Then our 
conscience is clear.’ 

Next morning, so determined was Celia that there should be no 
nonsense over Christmas, everyone got up at the usual time. But for 
all her good intentions the morning seemed to lag. Charles, unused to 
the sudden freedom from his work, yawned hugely over the papers. 
The children mooched around the house. A walk was suggested, but 
heavy and continuous rain discouraged this. Celia at length insisted 
they should all play some game. Denis, who hated card games, was 
not in the least appeased by the fact that this one was so obviously 
‘educational’, being concerned with the building up of words. 

‘I should have thought, Denis,’ said Celia after some time, ‘that you 
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as a writer could do better than this.’ 

Forced to take the game seriously, he thereupon won pretty con- 
sistently for the next few minutes. Unfortunately it soon became 
clear that he had overstepped the mark. : 

‘Denis is too good for us, it seems,’ Celia remarked without any 
intention of flattery, and added, ‘Si vous gagnez tout le temps peut- 
étre que les autres se décourageront.’ 

The children had appeared that from the start. He eased up, leav- 
ing Celia to win the next four games in a row. But by that time 
everyone was too obviously bored to continue any longer. 

‘Why don’t you take Denis out in the car or something?’ suggested 
Celia. 

They drove in silence for some minutes until Charles said, ‘The 
country is really very pleasant around here.’ 

Being unable to see through the rain streaked glass Denis had 
to take this on trust. ‘Where were you thinking of going?’ Charles, — 
who had been wondering whether his guest might be interested in 
the factory, now decided against it and suggested, ‘We might have 
a drink somewhere.’ 

The road-house was the same as every other road-house within 
fifty miles, Charles’s car the same as a dozen others parked along 
the concrete forecourt. But Charles, wearing the same clothes and 
drinking the same gin, asserted his individuality. “You get a pretty 
dreadful crowd in here,’ he muttered. ‘Unbelievably reactionary, 
you know.’ 

Just then a couple of men came up and greeted Charles. There 
were several rounds before they got away. 

‘Sorry about that,’ said Charles when they were back in the car. 
‘Business acquaintances, you know. I couldn’t very well be rude 
to them.’ 

Lunch was defiantly non-Christmas, the ritual turkey replaced by 
cold ham and salad, followed by ice cream. Denis, thinking of Car- 
thage sown with salt, prayed that at least the coffee would be hot. 

But when the three adults took coffee alone in the drawing room 
there was a preparatory silence and he realized what was coming. 

Celia asked negligently, ‘How is the writing going?’ 

‘Fairly well.’ 

‘] haven’t had time to read your last novel yet.’ Since it had come 
out nearly a year ago the casual remark seemed gratuitously irritat- 
ing. The bookshelves made their statement with deliberate clarity: 
books on politics, sociology, psychology and the more cautious 
types of philosophy. That and detective stories. The non-fiction 
mind, he thought with sudden exasperation. Books were to be used 
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na strictly utilitarian manner, either for the acquisition of verifiable 

_facts—verifiable in the sense that they could be checked, though 
seldom were—or else for relaxation. Anything else was ignored, 
eve ing difficult avoided. 

_ ‘You don’t look well,’ said Celia. ‘I think you smoke too many 

cigarettes. Why don't you try a pipe? Charles does.’ 

_ Charles, furtively stubbing out his cigarette, said with confused 
yriskness, “Yes, one of the best things I ever did, changing to a pipe. 
Practically given up cigarettes altogether now.’ 

. ‘He finds a pipe much more satisfying,’ said Celia. 

_ Denis watched the pair of them with wary scepticism, lit another 
_ cigarette. He didn’t need to look at Celia to know by just how frac- 
tional a measurement her mouth had tightened. 

__ ‘Tm not at all happy about your job,’ she said. ‘Don’t you think 
‘that if you tried you could get something better?’ 

‘I don’t know that I want to.’ 

‘But haven’t you any initiative at all?’ she cried. 

_ Denis said patiently, ‘I want a job which leaves me time to write, 
‘and a job where I don’t have someone breathing down my neck all 
‘day. Apart from that I’m not particular.’ 

~ Celia smiled slightly. ‘Aren’t you being a little romantic about all 
this? After all, there are other things.’ 

Denis said sharply, ‘If there are I don’t want them.’ 

Celia sighed and slightly raised her shoulders. ‘Don’t let’s be 
melodramatic.’ 

Even though the subject was dropped the tension remained. After 
awhile Denis excused himself, saying he had work to do. The house 
was not particularly large, but numerous small additions had been 
“made at various times round the Jacobean core so that the multipli- 

city of doors opening at different levels off the central stairwell was 

a little confusing. Denis opened what he thought was the door of 
his room and found himself in the nursery. The children, lying on 
the floor, turned to regard him cautiously. 

‘Sorry, I got the wrong door.’ He was about to go when he noticed 
something moving on the floor. Cockroaches. The children innocently 
ignored his gaze. 

‘Racing?’ 

‘Perhaps.’ Edward replied guardedly. 

‘Did you ever race cockroaches” asked Jane. 

‘I was a champion,’ he lied, controlling his distaste. 

Edward looked at him sceptically. “We could let you have one of 
the second string.’ He opened a punctured tin for Denis’s inspection. 


‘Montmorency or Heliotrope?’ 
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‘We don’t normally play for money,’ said Jane, ‘but I think y 
can afford to.’ 

‘Penny a time,’ suggested Denis. 

Edward said coolly, ‘The rule of the house is sixpence.’ | 

The vertical patterning of the carefully chosen lino provided an 
excellent race-course. No sticks or other instruments were allowed 
but one could blow from the sidelines to keep the insects moving 
in the right direction. Having the advantage in lung power—and no- 
more scruples than the children— Denis brought Montmorency over 
the line a good half yard in the lead. At the end of twenty minutes 
his little pile of sixpences was mounting up. 

‘Si vous gagnez tout le temps,’ said Jane in perfect imitation of 
Celia’s anglicizing accent, ‘les autres se décourageront.’ Denis, not 
looking at them, said, ‘You speak French very well.’ ‘C'est une 
faculté necessaire,’ Jane replied modestly. 

“You must be a sensation at school.’ 

But Edward, with an air of much sorrow, explained, ‘Somehow 
we have never managed to do well with French at school. Celia can- 
not understand it. I feel we have disappointed her.’ 

‘Would you,’ inquired Jane, ‘say that Italian is a more difficult 
language?’ 

‘No idea. Why?’ 

‘Celia started trying to learn it some time ago when we were sup- 
posed to start learning French but she said Charles was too lazy 
so they both gave it up.’ 

They had just started the next race when the door opened and 
Celia appeared. ‘Why, Denis, playing with the children?’ She smiled 
short-sightedly at them and asked, ‘And what game is it?” There was 
no reply from the three of them crouched on the floor. Celia smiled 
inquiringly from one to the other and then caught sight of the 
cockroaches. Denis saw her disgust and the look she gave him 
before she managed to control herself and say brightly, ‘Tea is 
ready.’ Trouble in store, he thought with guilty expectation. 

In fact, Celia said nothing, even when the children had gone to 
bed, though her silence was perhaps worse than open reproach. 
Fortunately there was an interruption after dinner. Harry and Minna 
Schlegel, Charles’s partner and his wife, came by unexpectedly. 

‘We were round this way,’ said Minna, ‘so we said we’d just call 
and see if you were in.’ 

‘Thought you might have been at church,’ said Harry, and 
guffawed. Denis saw Celia wince, but the next minute she bore down 


on him with Minna. ‘This is Denis Fielding. You may have heard of 
him. He writes novels.’ 
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‘Of course!’ cried Minna. ‘Didn't I read something of yours in The 
Vorld Book Club?’ 
‘I don’t think so.’ 
_ ‘Well, maybe it was someone else then. Are you writing anything 
now? But of course you are. Writers never stop, do they?’ 
Denis escaped when bridge was suggested. After expressions of 
general regret that he did not play the other four settled down with 
avid concentration and he was left alone for the rest of the evening 
- until it was time for bed. 
_ ‘Charles.’ said Celia in her room that night, ‘this afternoon I 
| found Denis with the children in the nursery.’ 
_ Charles grunted. 
' ‘You'll never guess what they were playing with.’ 
| Charles grunted again but shifted slightly in the bed to show that 
| he was paying attention. 
| ‘Cockroaches,’ said Celia. 
. ‘Cockroaches?’ echoed Charles, uncertain just what his attitude 


- ‘Cockroaches,’ repeated Celia. ‘Isn’t it extraordinary” 
| ‘Extraordinary.’ Charles agreed. After a moment he inquired 
cautiously, ‘What did you say?’ 
' ‘I didn’t say anything,’ said Celia. ‘How could I? I was upset, of 
course. But then, if I had said anything it might have made it worse, 
made it all so much more important in the children’s eyes. I decided 
_it was better to let it pass over.’ 
> ‘Very wise.’ 
_ After a pause Celia asked. ‘Charles, did you ever play with cock- 
- roaches?’ 
‘Can’t say I ever did,’ said Mr Courtenay. 
In a wondering voice Celia asked, ‘But what do you suppose made 
him do it?’ 
~ Charles thought about it for a bit, finally ventured, ‘N ostalgie de la 
' boue, I shouldn’t wonder.’ 
Celia also thought about it. It didn’t seem quite right. Suddenly 
a wave of pity flooded her and she said generously, ‘In a way it’s 
' rather pathetic, poor Denis wanting to play with the children and 
not knowing any other game. I expect it was just that really. 
‘I expect it was,’ said Mr Courtenay. Or 
The next morning Denis was woken by the children bringing him 
a cup of tea. Hauling himself into a sitting position he wondered to 
what he owed this honour. The two children sat on the bed and 
watched him attentively. 
Jane asked, ‘Do you always snore?’ 
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‘l’ve no idea,’ Denis replied. ‘Would you like to give me one of m 
cigarettes?’ 

Jane took one from the packet, saying, ‘Celia says that anyone | 
who has to have a cigarette before breakfast must be in a pretty bad 
way.’ ; 
eee I am. I think you'll find my lighter on the dressing table.” ; 

Edward said, ‘You won quite a lot of money from us yesterday. 
You'll have to let us have a chance to get it back before you go.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about that,’ Denis replied uneasily, ‘I don’t 
think Celia much liked the idea and I don’t think I’m exactly in 
favour at present.’ 

‘I shouldn’t take it too tragically,’ said Edward. 

They watched him for a moment longer, then Jane asked with 
a disinterested air, ‘How would you translate nostalgie de la boue?’ 

‘Before breakfast,’ Denis said firmly, ‘I couldn't.’ 

After breakfast he was waylaid by the children the moment he 
left the dining room. He put up a resolute defence but when they 
pointed out that Celia would be even more upset were she to dis- 
cover they had been playing for money he realized that he had no 
choice. 

‘Actually we shall have to go down to the stud,’ said Edward. ‘In 
the confusion yesterday the others all escaped.’ He led the way 
through the kitchen, explaining, ‘In the old days we bred all the best 
ones here but they’vye put down so much poison we have to go 
further afield.’ They continued through the more or less derelict 
outhouses beyond the kitchen till they arrived at a disused lavatory 
facing on a yard. 

‘The best thing,’ said Edward, ‘would be if I beat them out while 
you and Jane wait at the door with the tins.’ 

The floor of the lavatory was laid with large red tiles, cracked and 
uneven. Edward began to lift these systematically. Almost at once 
a cockroach broke cover and ran towards Denis who shuddered and 
let it pass. 

‘You're not frightened of them, are you?’ asked Edward. 

Denis crouched down angrily. Between them they caught three 
in a couple of minutes. The fourth, craftier than his predecessors, 
turned at the last moment to run directly between Denis and Jane. 
‘After it!’ shouted Edward, and the two of them, still on all fours, 
turned to pursue it into the yard. With a spring Denis brought the 
lid of his tin down on top of it and looked up in modest triumph. 
Celia was standing above him with an expression of uncontrolled 
disgust. 

He kept out of sight the rest of the morning. At lunch Celia said 
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but if he ever looked up he saw her eyes resting on him 
a sort of wondering horror. When Charles got the car to take 
m to the station the children were not allowed to accompany 
im. They waved solemnly from the porch and then were hurried 
1 aga in by Celia almost before the car had got under way. 
Denis wondered uneasily whether Charles knew of his disgrace. 
de seemed completely speechless, but then he hadn’t had much to 
ay on the way out either. About half way there he at last cleared 
his throat and said, ‘Pity you haven’t had better weather.’ 
_ ‘Been very enjoyable,’ muttered Denis. 

‘Oh well, I dare say the change is the main thing.’ 
After which it was not until they were entering the station 
‘approach that he spoke again. ‘I imagine you'll be able to get some- 
thing to eat on the train.’ 
_ ‘I expect so.’ 
oa ‘They tell me the meal services have improved somewhat.’ 
| ‘So I’ve heard.’ 
* ‘Well, look after yourself,’ said Charles, shaking hands cheerfully 
‘ow that his duty was done. ‘Best of luck and all that and let’s see 
y ou again some time.’ 
_ Brushing her hair in her room that night Celia said to her husband, 
“Charles, | didn’t like to say anything while Denis was still here 
but there’s something you ought to know.’ 
_ ‘Something I ought to know, my dear?’ 
~ *You remember the cockroaches? Well,’ she paused dramatically, 
“I found him at it again today.’ 
_ ‘With the cockroaches?’ 
_ ‘With the cockroaches. And you'll never guess where. Down in 
the old lavatory.’ 
- ‘In the lavatory?’ echoed the bewildered Charles. 
_ ‘Yes. Down in the lavatory, in the back courtyard, under the 
tiles. As I said I didn’t like to say anything while he was still here 
because I knew how annoyed you would have been.’ 
_ ‘Yes, yes of course.’ Charles struggled up on the pillow. Feeling 
that something more was demanded of him he said manfully, ‘T 
‘wish you'd told me, Celia. I’d have had something to say to him.’ 

‘That’s exactly why I didn’t,’ Celia explained patiently. ‘It might 
have been very unpleasant.’ 

‘Yes, but all the same... .’ 

‘No, Charles. I didn’t say anything and I’m sure I acted for the 
best.’ 

‘Expect you did.’ j 

‘’m sure of it. For a moment she stopped brushing her long hair 
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and looked thoughtfully into the mirror, suddenly turning with a 
awful look. ‘Charles, do you suppose he’s some sort of pervert?’ 

‘Pervert?’ 

‘Yes, pervert. Trying to corrupt little children.’ 

‘Like that thing we saw, you mean? The Henry James thing, what 
was the man’s name?’ 

‘Peter Quint!’ said Celia and stared balefully at her husband. ~ 

‘Well now,’ said Charles at last, ‘I wouldn’t say he was quite as 
bad as that.’ 

‘But with children! 

“Yes, of course. I see what you mean.’ Charles looked thoughtful. 
‘What will you do about them?’ 

Celia stared back wildly at him as though brought to bay by the 
question, then rose dramatically and declared, ‘I shall do nothing.’ 
She paused to let the challenge sink in, then rushed on quickly, 
‘Oh Charles, we must trust them, don’t you see? We must never 
let them know just how horrible it all was. They must never know, 
never. Then their own distaste will make them believe it never really 
happened and in a few years they will truly have forgotten that it 
ever did.’ 

Charles stared at her with admiration and shook his head respect- 
fully, ‘I must say, Celia, there are precious few mothers understand 
their children like you do.’ 

‘I was a child once myself,’ said Celia modestly. 

Getting into bed she pressed against Charles for a moment and 
said, ‘I’m sorry I asked him to come down.’ 

‘Oh, come now, you couldn't tell this was going to happen.’ 

‘But I should have known,’ she wailed. 

‘Nonsense,’ said her husband firmly, ‘You couldn’t have done. 
Besides people change’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ sighed Celia. “You know, even now, even after what 
he’s done to us | can’t feel any bitterness. Not really. Rather I feel 
sorry for him. When I remember what he was once.’ She sighed 
again. ‘When I first met him I thought that one day he might do 
something, make something of his life. But I’m afraid there’s no 
chance of that now.’ She paused and then said slowly, ‘I think some- 
times he must feel his life is very empty.’ And then, turning away 
from Charles with dramatic suddenness, she cried, ‘Oh, the waste! 
The waste’. 

But Charles only smiled with sleepy tolerance. ‘We mustn’t judge 
him too harshly,’ he said, thinking that in the morning he would 
be back at the factory again. ‘After all,’ he yawned, ‘it’s not every- 
one who has the chance to do something constructive.’ 
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Two London Sonnets 
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_- THE CITY CONSIDERED AS A TULIP TREE 


On the smooth steep escalator, four stories’ 
Rise or fall, see the nimble people run; 

From tube to tube their hats or skirts are blown, 
Their filaments stream undone 


And yet such strands will seldom tangle; eyes 
Avoid eyes and fix upon a moving stair 
That takes them to the tulip beds strict yet 
Supple in the English air. 


A purple almost black, an honest pink, 

Globed yellow cupped with its own aquamarine; 
Bed after partied bed. The escalators 

Stop now steeped in decent green. 


The breeze dies, the colours hold their place, 
Watched by watchers stilled of face. 


THE DOME OF PAUL’S 


Flatness is evil, worse than angled spite; 
No kindness comes from the geometries. 
The smell of a woman’s hair, turn of 

A limb, ruffle of dress in a breeze 


Or rounded, folded, soft angelic wings: 

To them aloe and frankincense will kneel. 

Bend your head too, to murmur in soft response; 
Grow small as you hear the organ’s peal. 


If loved, the roseate window dares to bloom 
Like day, better than life itself, than 
Light, than trinitarian divinity. 


But no one will believe. Oh near in the night 
Let bells ring out with triangular clangour. 
Ring every change in flat and metal anger. 
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Julius Caesar: 
My First Voyage Abroad 
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my stay there was not prolonged, I was enchanted by what I saw 

and by what I imagined. I was aware that every grace and nearly 
all learning had come to us from the Greek cities of Sicily, the Gree 
mainland, the islands and the Asiatic coast. My studies, once I ha 
learned the elements of our own still primitive literature, had been 
dominated by the greatness of Athens, Sparta, Thebes and Macedonia 
and by my delight in the literature, both ancient and modern, written 
in the Greek language. At this time nearly everyone knew Greek 
and though not everyone was as enthusiastic about the subject as, 
for example, Cicero or myself, there were now few indeed to be: 
found, and those few the most notably stupid, who would reject 
Greek culture on the grounds that it tended to undermine those 
qualities of sobriety, unselfishness, piety and honour which were: 
specifically Roman, and to which Rome owed her greatness. In the: 
days of Sulla it was not easy to believe in the prevalence of these: 
virtues and, for those who liked to contemplate them, better 
examples could be found in ancient Greek than in modern Romani 
history. Young Cato, for instance, who even then at about the age 
of fourteen was beginning to acquire a reputation as a moralist 
(though to me he appeared an ungainly, priggish and disagreeable 
boy) used constantly to pester his tutor with questions, extremely 
tactless at the time of Sulla’s dictatorship, about how Harmodius 
and Aristogiton had, several hundred years ago, killed a tyrant in 
Athens. Both Cato and his tutor were ignorant of the fact, though 
it is plainly set down in Thucydides, that this particular action had 
nothing whatever to do with Cato’s conception of ‘liberty’, but was 
prompted by passions arising from a homosexual love affair. But 
still it was always to the ancient Greeks that Cato would look for 
confirmation of his own singular ideas of Roman virtue. Later he 
became attached to the Stoic school of philosophy and made much 
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90 of the more puritanical aspects of Plato’s writings, being 
quite incapable of understanding the rest, or even these aspects 
perfectly; for he had no conception either of the intricacy of the 
al world or of that beautiful kaleidoscopic quality which, in Plato’s 
1ought and style, reflects this intricacy so admirably. Yet if a 
larrow-minded egotist like Cato turned naturally to the Greeks for 
the limited intellectual fodder which he could absorb, it was more 
atural still that others, with keener intelligences and with more 
snerous outlooks, should find in the whole range of Greek history 
and literature a continual joy, a challenge and an inspiration. 
- So, as I travelled from Italy to the east, I was conscious that I was 
ravelling in the direction of a civilization older than my own and 
still immensely powerful. There were some certainly (and old Marius 
used to be among them) who claimed that the civilization of the 
Greeks was now in a state of decadence or disintegration. Some 
evidence could be adduced to support this view. Athens, with its 
stupendous architecture and its schools of philosophy, still existed 
but was no longer a force capable of imposing itself on others except 
intellectual means. Moreover at this time it had not yet recovered 
from the recent disaster when it had chosen to take the side of Mith- 
ridates and had been sacked by Sulla’s legions. Sparta was a neg- 
ligible settlement. Indeed all those city states, in whose republican 
virtues (though they were never republics in the Roman sense) Cato 
affected to believe, had long ceased to be powers in their own right. 
More adequate to deal with modern conditions had been the king- 
doms set up by Alexander the Great and his successors; yet these 
too, with the exception of Egypt, had succumbed either to Rome, to 
Mithridates or to the great eastern empires of Parthia or of India, 
though some of them (Bithynia, for example) retained, under 
Roman protection, a considerable degree of independence. 
It was at this period of my life (I was about twenty years old) that 
I first began to be interested in the idea of kingship, an idea absolutely 
repugnant to Roman sentiment and one which used to be equally 
repugnant to the citizens of the Greek city-states. Yet I could not 
help observing that from the time of Alexander onwards whenever 
throughout the east government had to be organized on a big scale 
and over a wide area this idea of kingship has proved indispensable. 
There are certain conditions, it seems, in which people demand kings 
as a symbol of that unity and order without which all civilized life 
is impossible. 1 observed too that they would go further than this 
and would actually attribute divine powers to their monarchs, wor- 
shipping them with sacrifices. Was this, I wondered, a regression to 
a more primitive and superstitious past, or was it an enlightened 
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recognition of the necessities of the modern world? ‘Decadence’ an: 
‘disintegration’ would certainly be the words used by many Rom 
to describe these oriental monarchies; yet any Roman capable of 
using his eyes would observe that the same words could as aptly 
be applied to the Roman Republic itself at this period. For the Roma i 
system had not only, as appeared clearly enough from the civil wars | 
and the massacres, broken down in Italy itself, but had also shown — 
itself to be most unfit for export. It had been the corruption and in- - 
competence of Roman governors, the greed of Roman businessmen 
and the brutality of Roman taxation officers that had made possible | 
the overrunning of Asia and Greece by Mithridates and the murder, 
by his orders, of all Italians in the Greek cities of Asia. Now for the 
moment Mithridates had been checked by Sulla, but no one imagined 
that the settlement was permanent. Moreover, as I saw with my own 
eyes, Sulla had done nothing to remedy the abuses of the past or to 
make Roman government acceptable to the provincials for the 
future. All the time that he had been in Asia his mind had been set 
on Rome. He was now settling the affairs of Rome in his own way. 
Asia, where he had made himself both feared and hated, remained _ 
on the whole disaffected after his departure. Just government and a 
show of military force were both necessary if Rome was to regain 
the position which she had once held in the east. 

So far as just government was concerned it was still impeded by 
the activities of those Roman businessmen who had condemned 
my great uncle Rutililus. Military force, however, was at our disposal 
and I myself took some part in these early actions which were 
intended to re-establish our prestige. The first task of my commander, 
Marcus Thermus, was to reduce and punish the Greek city of 
Mytilene on the island of Lesbos. We had every reason to deal 
severely with this city. Some ten years previously, at the time when 
Mithridates had been overrunning Asia, the leading Roman com- 
missioner in the province (his name, | think, was Aquilius) had fled | 
to Mytilene, but, with all the other Romans in the place, had been 
handed over to the troops of Mithridates. People still spoke of how 
Mithridates had used this surrender for the purposes of his own 
savage propaganda. Aquilius had been put on show throughout the 
province of Asia, either bound on the back of an ass or chained 
ignominiously to one of Mithridates’ cavalrymen, a gigantic fellow 
whose great size, when contrasted with that of the Roman captive, 
was intended to provoke derision. Finally, as an indication to the 
provincials of what might be a fitting punishment for the greed of 
Roman capitalists, Mithridates had ordered Aquilius to be put to 
death by having molten gold poured down his throat. It was natural 
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nd proper that, after Sulla’s victories, Mytilene should have been 
alled upon to pay an indemnity. However, instead of paying it, the 
ity was now standing out for her independence, relying on good 
‘ortifications and an excellent fleet. The fleet, indeed, was powerful 
‘enough to give her command of the sea and to make the task of 
blockading the town extremely difficult. Thermus soon realized that 
he would be unable to carry out his plans unless he received naval 
‘reinforcements. These had been promised by Nicomedes, the King of 
: 3ithynia and an ally of the Roman people; but they had not arrived 
and it was suspected that they were not likely to arrive, since Nico- 
-‘medes, who had already lost much in the war with Mithridates, was 
unwilling to risk losing more. 

- It was decided, before serious operations should begin, to send 
an embassy to Nicomedes demanding that the promised fleet should 
set sail at once. I was delighted when Thermus entrusted this com- 
mission to me. I owed the appointment, no doubt, partly to the 
fact that I was a person of some social significance whose manners 
Mwere considered engaging, and partly to my proficiency in Greek; 
for Greek was the language of Nicomedes’ court and the King him- 
self, of mixed Greek and Thracian descent, was said to be an en- 
thusiastic amateur of Greek culture. | naturally found out all that 
I could about this King before I set out and I learned more later. 
It was said that he had gained his throne in the first place by poison- 
ing his own father, and this may well have been true. Though such 
a crime cannot possibly be condoned, it must be allowed that it was 
a common one in these eastern kingdoms. Later, certainly, he put 
his brother to death; but his brother had usurped the throne with 
the aid of Mithridates. In recent years Nicomedes had again been 
driven from his kingdom by Mithridates’ armies. He owed his 
restoration to Sulla and to the Romans and, this being so, had every 
reason for remaining on good terms with us. It seemed to me pro- 
bable that the object of my embassy could be achieved quite easily, 
though I had no idea quite how easy it would prove to be. 

I was therefore in a lighthearted frame of mind when with my 
few companions | began to travel overland across the north-west 
corner of Asia to the cities of Bithynia. The cities, the landscapes, the 
people, even the climate seemed strange, new and delightful. In 
Pergamum, for instance, near the start of our journey, were buildings 
far grander than any to be seen in Rome; the statues and works of 
art were more numerous, better displayed and better executed. Rome 
indeed had been adorned by much plunder from Greece and Asia, 
but it was evident that those generals and governors who had sent 
back to Italy shipload after shipload of looted bronzes and marbles 
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had been people of very inferior taste, for what they had taken was 
greatly inferior to what they had left behind. Here in Pergamu 
and in other cities which I visited on my way every style of Gree 
art, sculpture and architecture could be examined and admired. An 
even in household utensils, in clothes, in coins and all the ordin 
apparatus of living there was a grace, a delicacy, an unoffendin 
luxury most pleasing to the eye and to all senses. There was al, 
to be observed an enchanting variety in outlook, race, language an 
religion. It was said that in these parts of Asia no less than twenty 
distinct languages were in use, and, though the coastal cities were 
Hellenized and proud of their Hellenic traditions, even they had . 
been influenced by the cults and customs of the interior, where 
Hittites, Lydians and Persians had been for so long established and 
where the troops of Alexander and his successors, men of every race 
under the sun, had made their settlements and introduced their own 
manners and religions. | have always taken a keen interest in — 
religion and I found here a far more bewildering variety than that _ 
which I had already noticed in Rome. It was not only that the more | 
emotional cults of the Great Mother Goddess, under her many names, _ 
were practised more openly and with more abandon than would 
have been permitted in Italy; this was to be expected, though even 
so it was difficult not to feel a certain horror at the sight (which 
was also in its own way, amusing) of the painted faces and mincing 
gestures of the castrated priests who were very numerous and urgent 
in their appeals both for converts and for alms. What was more 
impressive than any manifestation of a particular religion was the 
enormous range of religious emotion in general. Here, for instance, 
it was normal for the Tyche or ‘Fortune’ of a ruler to be worshipped 
in a temple, sometimes by itself, sometimes in association either with 

a known deity such as Zeus or, very often, with some deity whose 
name and attributes were entirely unknown to me and seemed im- 
perfectly understood even by the local inhabitants. One could also 
discover in the same town not only a temple devoted soberly to the 
cult of Heracles or Apollo, but also some vast establishment, 
immensely rich and equipped with thousands of sacred slaves who 
acted as prostitutes in the service of a Syrian or a Cappadocian 
goddess. Altogether religion was on a greater scale here than else- 
where. It seemed that it might be said with equal truth that either 
everything or nothing was sacred, a point of view which was fas- 
cinating to me at the time and which has continued to interest me, 
although I soon observed that, in the interests of good government 
and security, it was necessary that among all this welter and con- 
fusion and infinite variety there should exist some definite, strong, 
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gh not necessarily pretentious cult designed to emphasize the 
ortance of the civic duties. Without such a cult as this people 
ght be tempted, through enthusiasm, to neglect agriculture or 
evade military service. 

Again I noticed here not only the easy transitions that were made 
1 people’s minds between one god and another, but also how close 
9 deity was, in the popular view, the King or even the distinguished 
nan. There was, for example, a very beautiful coin, minted by one 
of the early Kings of Pontus, which came into my hands and which 
I kept for some time as a souvenir. The figure on the coin was that 
of a youth wearing a short cloak and either feeding or crowning 
a little stag with vine leaves. Above his head was a thunderbolt and 
at his side a crescent moon and some stars. | never received a satis- 
factory account of this figure. It was said to be Hermes, or the King’s 
Tyche, or young Zeus (as would be indicated by the thunderbolt) or 
a son of Zeus called Aion and worshipped in the far east. And, 
cording to one account, it was not, in the proper sense, a deity 
at all, but a man, either shortly to be born or born already, who was 
destined to reform the world and finally to be received among the 


So in all this country through which I travelled to Bithynia I 
discovered ideas, sights, sounds and perfumes which up to then 
had been unknown to me. By now my health was fully restored 
and I accepted with delight every sensual gratification which | found 
in this land of profuse luxury, variety and excitement. The blood- 
stained streets of Rome, the terror of Sulla’s armed bands were far 
away; and far away also were the decent severities of family and of 
civic life. I was bound by no office and my mission, though impor- 
tant, was an easy one. | was free to talk and to act as I pleased, or 
as talk or action suggested themselves to me, and, for a few weeks, 
not to regard either the past or the future. 

The welcome accorded to me by the King of Bithynia was most 
cordial and, indeed, affectionate. I responded readily enough to 
the King’s evident desire for my friendship, partly because by doing 
so I would advance the interests of the Roman people, partly out 
of a genuine liking and respect for the man. Nicomedes had, it is 
true, certain characteristics which might be described as barbarian, 
but he combined with these a delightful kind of naiveté, a genuine 
respect for art and literature, a great sense of humour and a passion 
for the most splendid entertainments. On the evening of my arrival 
at the court I was placed next to the King at dinner and enjoyed 
what was, without question, the best and gayest meal that I had 
ever had. Later, certainly, such banquets as these were often held in 
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Rome, where Lucullus, after his victories in the east, set a standard 
luxury which can seldom have been surpassed anywhere in t 
world. But at this tinte nothing in Rome could equal the splend 
of Nicomedes’ entertainments. Nor did these feasts degenerate, 
they often did at Rome, into occasions for mere gluttony. Flu 
players, dancers, poets, singers and acrobats would perform in 
intervals between the numerous courses. Particular attention had > 
been given to the physical beauty and the artificial adornment of 
the youths and girls who carried round the wine; and behind these | 
admirable creatures stood, surrounding the banqueting tables, a b 
hundred golden statues of young boys, each holding in his hand a 
torch to light the festivities. For hour after hour the feasting con-- 
tinued and I, sitting at the King’s right hand, felt all the time a) 
mounting excitement caused by the strangeness and brilliance of the: 
scene, by the wine which | drank in what were, for me, unusual! 
quantities, and in the curious sense of intimacy which I found to) 
be developing between the King and myself. I have always been a 
good conversationalist, but on this occasion words and gaieties; 
seemed to flow from me with a more than ordinary ease and the King 
not only flattered me with his loud applause or silent admiration, 
but was quick to suggest to me even wilder flights of fancy, more: 
outrageous paradoxes, or, as moods changed and shifted, general 
considerations on life which, at the time and place, seemed to possess: 
an extraordinary profundity. 
How the evening ended I have never been able perfectly to 
remember, for this was one of the every few occasions in my lifes 
when | appear to have drunk myself into a state of insensibility. 
It would seem that I was honoured by being escorted with torchess 
to the King’s own bedroom. Certainly I woke next day in a bedi 
of gold, covered in rich purple coverlets and found, as soon as I 
opened my eyes, slaves of an exceptional beauty standing ready tox 
satisfy my every need. Soon the King himself appeared, ready ter 
renew the intimacy of the previous evening and to suggest enjoy~ 
ments for the day. Much time was spent in agreeable walks throught 
the royal garden or ‘paradise’. These ‘paradises’ (a Persian word] 
since the Persians seem to have been the first to have given attentiom 
to landscape gardening) | found peculiarly charming in their mixture 
of art and nature. Again the sight of flowers and trees unknown in 
Italy conveyed a feeling of enchantment and of a delicious unreality) 
Then too there were strange fish, kept either for the table or for 
curiosity in great bowls of porphyry or in ponds of transparent 
water. There was also a most interesting collection of wild animals 
and birds, including many panthers, bears and camels, and, perhaps 
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ost remarkable of all, some specimens of the ostrich, a bird of 
ich I had read in Xenophon but had never seen. 

s for the purpose of my mission, that was dealt with in a few 
ents and, on the side of Nicomedes, with the greatest charm. 
eed he made rather too much of an insistence that he was offering 
fleet to me as a personal friend rather than to the Roman 
ople as an ally. In any case the fleet, it appeared, would be ready 
9 sail in a few days. Once this was established, the matter was not 
entioned again, nor, except in the vaguest terms, was any 
pilitary or political subject. Instead our talk was concerned with 
ie planning of entertainments for the few evenings and days which 
smained to be enjoyed. Here I found that my own inventive genius 
as matched and supported by that of Nicomedes. Both the King 
nc I wrote verses in Greek, some, perhaps, not in the best of 
aste, celebrating the delights of easy and luxurious living. And 
ogether we planned a series of pageants and charades which again, 
erhaps, were sometimes more witty than dignified. 

’ There was, for example, one evening when, having in a number 
f mythological sketches taken the parts of some of the more 
outhful gods, I finally threw off most of my clothing and gave 
n impersonation of Ganymede, the young cup-bearer to Zeus, whose 
art was taken by Nicomedes himself. There was possibly a certain 
ndelicacy in the performance, though the dialogue, which we had 
arefully composed beforehand, was, at least in our own opinion, 
xceedingly amusing. Unfortunately there happened to be present 
t this feast a delegation of Roman businessmen who were travelling 
m Bithynia in order to secure contracts for themselves or their 
packers, and who had been invited by Nicomedes to attend the 
yening’s banquet. These men, like many of their class, combined 
very limited understanding with a limitless contempt for what was 
butside its scope. In particular they despised all foreigners, except 
m so far as they were wealthy. Nothing, not even the events of 
ecent years, would persuade them that they were not, through 
he mere fact of possessing Roman citizenship, wiser, braver and, as 
hey expressed it, ‘sounder’ than all others who did not possess this 
qualification. These men, being naturally slow-witted, not only 
ailed to appreciate the finer points of the charades in which I was 
hcting, but were profoundly shocked to find a Roman officer and 
ember of a patrician family conducting himself with such freedom 
and ease in a foreign court. Their reports, when they returned to 
ome, did me, for the moment, a certain amount of harm and it 
was largely owing to them that I found myself often referred to, 
both at this time and subsequently, as ‘the Queen of Bithynia’. 
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Indeed the scandal which was aroused by this friendship betw 
Nicomedes and myself has lasted throughout my life. Thoug 
at the beginning the‘ stories concerning this friendship w 
sometimes embarrassing, in the end they may have proved 
positive advantage. For the people as a whole, however republic 
they may pretend to be, are as a rule impressed by any connectio 
of one of their own leaders with royalty. Moreover, since m 
enemies tended to concentrate on this particular scandal, the 
placed less emphasis than they might have done on other “cleverly 


both of an amatory and of a political nature, which, if cleverly - 
enough misrepresented, might have proved much more damaging. 

Certainly at the time | was either unconscious of or indifferent _ 
to the impression which I was making on my fellow Romans. — 
I enjoyed every moment of my short stay in Bithynia and allowed 
the fleet to set sail for Lesbos without me, delaying my own depar- 
ture by land as long as I decently could. Moreover, when I returned — 
to the army and discovered that, owing to lack of siege equipment 
there were bound to be further delays before operations against 
Mytilene could begin, I succeeded in securing leave for myself and — 
went back again to Bithynia, accompanied by only one servant, and 
for some days was entertained there as richly and delightfully as _ 
ever. My excuse for going there was to repay a debt and, though my 
commanding officer did not believe in the excuse, he willingly - 
granted the leave, since he was impressed by the success of my 
mission, not knowing how easy it had been. 

So far from having repaid a debt, I returned to the army greatly 
indebted to Nicomedes who had insisted on allowing me sufficient 
funds on which to live with dignity for the rest of campaign. In the 
army itself there was naturally some comment on my newly-found 
riches and on the stories, many of which were greatly exaggerated, 
about my behaviour in Bithynia. I found then, as I was to find later, 
that these stories were of the greatest service to me in winning the 
goodwill of the ordinary soldiers, once these men realized that my 
supposed excesses were combined with those purely soldierly 
qualities which they most admired. It seemed that they would follow 
me all the more readily in battle for being able to call me ‘the Queen’ 
behind my back. When, at the final storming of Mytilene, I won 
the decoration known as ‘the Civic Crown’, an award given only to 
those who have saved the life of a fellow-soldier in battle, the 
honour was welcomed more by the troops under my command than 
by myself; for I knew that, though in my own case the award had 
been deserved, these decorations are often distributed in a corrupt 
or haphazard manner. 
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(To Lionel Miskin) 


Uncanny though not quite dark, 

This rigid hour in which I sit 

Marooned and fog-bound on the familiar chair. 
Outside the cottage the rain and grit 

Push mud to the lanes, but I am sealed 

For a distant gallery’s glare. 

In the world of culture, elegance, 

My trapped and truant mood should yield 

Its fire on canvas. When the stranger’s glance 
Unfolds the artist’s idiom, seeks the stark 
Truth of my face, will the flame break through? 


I send clue after clue 

Against the fog-belt: a sparkle, a flash 

Embeds itself where a thought should dash, 
Spinning to blaze for the painter’s eye. 

But the signals die 

Within the binding cloud: only the lips may show 
By asultry pucker, a softened rift, 

How strange and rare is the sitter’s gift 

You would mediate and bestow. 


The snaky mist 

Has tunnelled down from a past so grim, 

A fate so drab, a painter could limn 

With Hogarth-smirch, Picasso-twist, 

Yet not belie the pervert brow, 

The humped will in the twilight. And what now? 
You paint a man reborn through creed. 
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To catch my spirit, 

Away iat nelesr tance” 

And the tense, blackened nerve. 
The faithful lines will glow rie 
With the convert’s passion: you'll create a... 
a A hint of something shattered, and tha'smy fate, ” 
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VF had met Yeats before—by accident. We both belonged to the 

‘| same club—and once, on one of his rare visits to London, I had 
A found myself opposite him at lunch. No one who had spoken 
with that dark-eyed, white-haired, handsome man could possibly 
have forgotten either him or the fawn-coloured suit and the green 
ie, which so beautifully became him; but when I arrived at Broad- 
casting House on April 2, 1937, to rehearse for Yeats’s first poetry 
programme, | could see that he did not recognize me. He was not 
expecting a member of his club to read poetry for him, and I did not 
waste words reminding him we had met before. 

I already knew that Yeats had powerful opinions about the speak- 
ing of poetry, and I had imagined that he would tell me what he 
wanted, and in some detail, before we began. But no: he only looked 
at me rather severely and told me that I was not to read ‘like an actor’ 
—the word almost savagely spoken. What I was to do he did not 
explain —and then he left me to interpret this oracle, while he, and 
George Barnes, who was in charge of the broadcast, withdrew to 
listen from the adjacent control room. 

The programme was called ‘In the Poet’s Pub’ and it contained 
three merry poems and three sea poems. I thought I partly understood 
what he was after, and we rehearsed the first one—Belloc’s ‘Do you 
remember an inn, Miranda?’ —fairly easily; but when I started off on 
Chesterton’s ‘Rolling English Road’, in a careful sort of voice which I 
devoutly hoped would be considered sufficiently untheatrical, I was 
rewarded with an agonized cry from the talk-back—‘No! No! You 
must be a comedian here.’ Poets normally entreat their readers not to 
dramatize their poetry. I was used to that. But here was a man who 
wanted me not to read like an actor and yet to be a comedian. It was 
my first introduction to Yeats’s apparent confusions and contradic- 
tions, but I began now to understand what he wanted. It was some- 
thing perfectly reasonable, well worth doing, and extremely difficult. 
When he said I was not to read ‘like an actor’ he meant that I was not 
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to put my performance of reading a poem in front of the poem itself. 
But that did not mean that he wanted a colourless performance. 
the contrary, unlike arly other poet I ever met, Yeats passionately 
wanted to hear his poetry projected. There was a reason for this | 
Music has notations, which with fair exactness declare the temp: 
and the spirit that the composer requires of his performers. Literature _ 
has no such notations, and this lack was the principal explanation | 
of Yeats’s enthusiasm for spoken verse. For Yeats was a master of 
hidden rhythms and much of what he wanted to hear is not obvious _ 
to the eye. He longed for a tongue to declare these perfections, to 
explain these intricacies, and his best hope of conveying them to” 
future generations lay in the establishment of an oral tradition. Many — 
poets regard the reader as a lamentable interpolation between them _ 
and their public. To Yeats the reader was the trained interpreter of 
his mysteries. 


Ah, dancer, ah, sweet dancer! 
was not to be spoken in a smooth, caressing kind of voice (a pardon- 
able supposition) but in the rhythm of a dance, and the way he 
wanted it said is so firmly in my mind that I can still reproduce it in 
musical notation. 


J pedte rtlgeed : 2g 


Ah, dancer, ah, sweet dancer! 


Unforgettable, too, is the way he wanted to hear 
A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 
It was essential to him that the kick of that line should not be ironed 
out by any voice of gentle sympathy. But the full extent of Yeats’s 
bitterness against old age is not apparent on the printed page. The 
defiant rhythm that he wanted can only be hammered out by the 
human voice. 


po aE age | 


Dy de eee 


A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 


‘Tattered’ was separated by a hair from ‘coat’; ‘coat upon a stick’ was 
one phrase, with a jabbing accent at each end. 


Sometimes a rhythmic need would be very small, but equallli| 
important. For instance in ‘Innisfrae’, 
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> ae ee 


To where the cricket sings 


not good enough. He wanted a skipping cricket — 


ee) 3.2. -d 


To where the cricket sings 


y 


wanted to hear the word hop, an effect obtained by a minute 
pause on either side of ‘cricket’, so that the creature seemed to land 
‘on the next syllable; and he would have gone on asking for it, for 
no reading would do for Yeats which dodged the value of a single 
syllable’. ‘In poetry every word is important,’ he used to say, and 
‘trivial’ would be his criticism of any reading which gave less than 
ull weight to his carefully measured phrases. Yeats had no objec- 
tion to actors, only to bad actors, and he did not flinch, as most poets 
certainly flinch, from a passionate performance. I remember him 
calling to me, ‘Ecstasy!’ when we were rehearsing ‘An Irish Airman 
foresees his death’, and I can think of no other poet who would invite 
an actor to contribute anything so inflammable. 

Another condition of absolute importance to Yeats was the observ- 
ance of the poet’s line—wilfully ignored by so many readers. It 
horrified him to hear a speaker scurrying round the corner, smashing 
the rhythm in a fatuous attempt to illuminate the grammatical sense, 
and I remember him pointing out the ghastly effect of giving that 
treatment to the opening lines of Paradise Lost.* Many modern poets 
seem curiously uninterested in the technique of line endings. It is 
important, therefore, to point out that whenever a Yeats line ends in 
the middle of a grammatical construction he always intended a 
rhythmic pause to be held. It was a calculated device which was 
sometimes a means to an exquisite effect, as in 
1] am indebted to Mr Arthur Grant Morris for interpreting my rhythms into 


these notations. 
2It would have been pleasant to hear Yeats’s opinion of the latest edition of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern. The compilers have kindly inserted a horizontal 
bracket wherever the sense is not plainly contained within the length of a 
single line, and they explain in the preface that the sign indicates ‘that there 
should be no break between the end of the line and that which follows it’. 
Fortunately this silly attempt to destroy the poet’s calculated emphases 
is always defeated in practice, because no organist with any sense of form 
will avail himself of the invitation, and the hymn proceeds triumphantly in 
its old fashion, unhurried and rhythmically correct, no matter what the 


involutions of doctrine. 
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Grass plot of the garden; 

or 
Caught in that sensual music all neglect 
Monuments of unageing intellect. 

or 
I shudder and I sigh to think 
That even Cicero 
And many-minded Homer were 
Mad as the mist and snow. 


Vv. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY 
On the leaf-sown, new-mown, smooth 
: 
i 


This last is a remarkable example of three successive rhythmic ' 
pauses, something like tied notes in music: and the reader must : 
achieve precisely that effect or the poem is nothing. 

Yeats had an idea that the rhythms of certain poetry could be 
assisted by a drum or a pipe or some such instrument—not as an) 
accompaniment, but to fill in between the verses and, accordingly, 
in that first programme, I spoke De la Mare’s ‘Off the Ground’ to the! 
occasional intervention of a kettle drum, and ‘Drake’s Drum’ with : 
an impressive drum roll between the verses. When we came to the 
last poem, York Powell’s ballad, ‘The Lady and the Shark’, I found to} 
my alarm that I was expected to sing it. No one had written any’ 
music. I was just told to sing it—and sing it I did to some old tune I! 
remembered, which happened to fit the shape. It was something of ? 
an ordeal, that broadcast—but an exciting experiment had been} 
made, and Yeats was all ready with a fresh lot of ideas for the second ! 
broadcast, three weeks later. This time I was joined by Margot Rud- - 
dock, actress and poet, a friend of Yeats, and a sensitive speaker with | 
a lovely voice. ; 

It was while rehearsing for this programme that I first met the: 
nine-lined poem ‘Imitated from the Japanese’, which begins ; 


A most astonishing thing— 
Seventy years have | lived; 


(Hurrah for the flowers of Spring, 

For Spring is here again). 
In the book there is nothing to show that the poem is intended for? 
two voices, and I once had the curious experience of hearing it} 
quoted by a solemn lecturer as an example of Yeats’s delight in} 
Nature. As nothing could be less true of this amusing and perfectly} 
shaped lyric, I want to set on record that, when we performed it in) 
1937, I spoke the main part of the poem in the voice of a pompous} 
old curmudgeon —certainly no ‘reading’, but an actor’s perform-: 
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ance. And Margot Ruddock, slightly in the background, sang out the 
third and fourth lines in an enchanting voice of youthful excitement. 
More trouble had been taken over the music for this programme. 
nogen Holst had arranged music for pipes and created airs for ‘The 
Vicked Crooked Hawthorn Tree’ (which Margot Ruddock and | 
ang in alternate verses) and ‘I am of Ireland’ (in which I read the 
erses and Margot Ruddock sang the refrain). I also read F. R. Hig- 
ins’s ‘Song for the Clatterbones’ to the occasional intervention of 
that favourite instrument of Bottom the Weaver. 
_ Yeats used to declare, and proudly, too, that he had no sense of 
pitch, but a perfect sense of rhythm — an admission and a claim which 
explains his partly hostile, partly friendly, attitude towards music. 
‘Towards the end of his life he professed a deep interest in the ancient 
art of English song, and published two books of Broadsides—a de- 
lightful combination of pictures, verses, and music. He earnestly 
desired music, but he did not understand it, and the conditions which 
he demanded were almost impossibly difficult. In his theory a poem 
must not be set to a musical accompaniment, for then the music 
becomes as important as the words, perhaps more important, and 
the rhythm of the words is likely to be distorted by the rhythm of 
the music. And professional singers must be rejected ‘because no 
mouth trained to the modern scale can articulate poetry’. (That was 
an idea which he picked up from Higgins; he certainly had no idea 
himself what the difference was between the scales in modern use 
and the scales of the other modes.) ‘We must be content with 
butchers and bakers and those few persons who sing from delight 
in words.” In other words, all the music he wanted was a sort of 
added intonation—a tune, but a tune wholly at the service of the 
words, a tune unaccompanied because ‘the musician who claims to 
translate the emotion of a poet into another vehicle is a liar’. 

He had this hankering after music for words, but, in spite of his 
hesitant title, Words for Music Perhaps, he had no intention of writ- 
ing words for the service of music. Even his use of the word ‘music’ 
shows what a peculiar interpretation Yeats set upon it. ‘Music, the 
natural words in the natural order,’ he wrote to Dorothy Wellesley,” 
and in ‘The Old Stone Cross’ is the line, 

But actors lacking music 
It is abundantly clear that the only music Yeats really wanted was 
the music of rhythm—which accounts for his acceptance of drums 
and knucklebones, and his rejection of such subversive instruments 


as piano and strings. 


1 Preface to Broadsides 1937. 
2February 8, 1937. 
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In the next programme Yeats permitted one of his poems (‘He ani 
She’) to be set to music as a song—and sung by a professional sing 
to the accompaniment of a harp. The result was nearly disastrous. © 
The song was well enough, and so was the performance—but Yeats _ 
was distressed beyond measure to find that real music and a real _ 
singer could so alter the shape of something he had created. We in 
the studio could see him ‘creating’ in another sense—and we could 
also hear, what he could not, the singer muttering to herself and _ 
threatening to fling a counter-temperament which would have 
greatly surprised him. In the end the argument was smoothed out, 
and the song was performed—but certainly not to his satisfaction. 
Much as he longed to have music somehow connected with his work, 
the plain fact was that he did not know enough about it. It was as a 
director of speech rhythms that he had unforgettable advice to give. 

Many memories crowd in on me. The heraldic swing of ‘Said 
Pearce to Connolly’; the critical importance of the ‘tt’ in ‘bitter’ and 
‘utterly’, and the fact that the ‘ly’ in ‘utterly’ and in ‘Connolly’ was 
as important to him as any other syllable. It is not that the ‘ly’ is 
drawn out— but rather that it carries a sort of rest with it which gives - 
it equality as a syllable. 

The value of the ‘a’ in 


A terrible beauty is born 


is an eminent example of a concealed Yeats rhythm. Elide, or skip 
over, the ‘a’, and the line falls to pieces. Dwell on the ‘a’ and the 
reader will necessarily dwell on the ‘terrible’, as well, and after that 
he cannot fail to speak the rest of the line in the impressively slow 
pace which Yeats wanted. 

I read ‘Sailing to Byzantium’ in Yeats’s third broadcast programme. 
At rehearsal | told him, rather boldly, that his first line was difficult 
to speak. 

That is no country for old men. The young 

The full stop between ‘men’ and ‘The’ made it difficult to keep the 
line and retain the sense. To the eye it was clear enough. My remark 
had been made in self-defence—but Yeats detested writing for the 
eye, and perhaps for that reason he accepted the criticism. ‘It’s the 
worst piece of syntax I ever wrote,’ he shouted down the talk-back. 
That evening he met me in the lift at Broadcasting House. In his 
hand he had a copy of his poems with a new line scrawled in. 


Old men should quit a country where the young 
he had written. The line is not recorded in his collected works— but 
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d performance of spoken poetry that he eagerly altered 
se sity nou pom op adjusting an unfore- 
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Languages 


En Ga 


Here only dogs announce the stranger’s coming. 
By narrow tracks and distant lumber yards 

Hid from the quiet noon, we could uncover 

A new land, contained in its own sadness 

No human tread could compass: only the river, 
Slowly somnambulant, glides to some hidden sea. 
Islanded here in the downfall of summer 

We watch as daylight burns down silently. 


Yet this waste of pine and rock, the motionless lake 
Embroidered with last light, and the chastened 

Birch boughs, stunted, wind-torn, yet standing 
Beside the snow fences far into the Arctic, 

Even the tarn where we listened 

All night to the cry of the owls and the fish leaping, 
These do not remain once we have passed, 

And hastening on we find that we must learn 

Not merely notices, for simple things, 

But whole lost worlds of meaning. 


How can words so encumber our heart’s true telling? 
As snow at the first hint of sun will not stay intact, 

So our best dreams grow blurred with too much feeling. 
Can only countrymen keep their memories 

Clean and wholesome, like hay in the pasture, stacked 
Drying on poles and combed by the constant breeze? 
Wanting a language with a sense of touch 

Must we be content with remembering 

Confusion of forests, fire at the water’s edge, 

Yet never know clearly what the landscape meant 
To those who spoke its tongue familiarly? 

All I shall take away will be the silence. 


(Finland) 
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It may well be that, as Miss Lettice Cooper suggests, the ending of 
my novel Lucky Jim is implausible, but may | put her right on what 
that ending consists of? She says that an ‘industrialist’ offers the 
hero ‘a well-paid job in his firm’; recourse to the book will show 
that the job-offerer is not an industrialist, that he has no firm and 
_ that the job is not well paid. The salary named was, in fact, £500 
year without mention of increments or expenses. This was not 
princely, even in 1953, and was exactly equal to what the hero 
would have been earning if he had stayed in his old job (which did 
carry automatic increments). It was no coincidence that these two 
sums were equal, indeed it was actually intended to convey a point 
of some kind. 

University College of Swansea Kingsley Amis 


Sir, 
I read the Conrad Symposium with great interest, but there are some 
remarks that are wrong. 

p.24. The style of Conrad is influenced, above all, by his origins 
and the Polish language, as Gustav Morf has shown and illustrated 
with examples in The Polish Heritage of Joseph Conrad (1930). 

p.35. Conrad’s father was not exiled to Siberia, but to Tchernikow 
in the province of Vologda. 

p.36. One is entitled to think that The Return is one of Conrad’s 
best short novels, but Conrad himself did not like it at all—see his 
preface to Tales of Unrest. 

_ p.38. Karain does not betray his brother, but his friend. 

p.41. If Mr Baines’s remarks are true, it seems to me that Conrad 
is proved a liar and hypocrite. The end of his preface to The Arrow of 
Gold runs: ‘I elected to keep strictly within the limits of unadorned 
sincerity, and the letters dated May 9th, 1922, and November 3rd, 
1919, (Aubry, II, p.271 and 232) contain the same sincerity about 
the Rita adventure.’ 


Bingley P. Wohlfarth 
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WILLIAM WETMORE STORY AND HIS FRIENDS by Henry James. (Thames 
and Hudson. 35s.) 


On the surface it seems a little strange that Henry James, in 1902, 
in the middle of the great creative period of his later years, should 
have agreed to write a two volume biography of a Boston lawyer 
living in Italy. He had certainly known the lawyer, William Wet- 
more Story, and as a young man had received a great deal of hospi- 
tality and kindness from him and his wife in their apartment in the 
Palazzo Barberini in Rome. But that doesn’t seem quite sufficient 
reason for him to have given up creative work for some months in | 
order to write the kind of commemorative biography which at that 
time was usually commissioned from some journeyman biographer. — 
There must have been special reasons. At this time James was recon- — 
sidering the whole question of what he called the ‘international 
situation’, was writing novels which were all basically about the 
relations between the New and the Old Worlds. Story had been a 
successful company lawyer in Boston with an amateur interest in 
sculpture and a literary turn of mind. He had given up his practice 
to devote himself to studying sculpture in Italy, and had never 
returned to settle in his home country. His ‘case’ had in fact inspired 
James to write Roderick Hudson years before, and his whole 
European life must have been of immense interest to a student of 
the ‘international situation’. When Story’s letters, journals and 
private papers came James’s way I imagine he couldn’t resist a close 
examination of them, and knew that the book he would base on 
them would be no mere piece of journalism. ‘.. . there are occasions,’ 
he wrote, ‘on which it comes home to us that, so far as we are con- 
tentedly cosmopolite today and move about in a world that has 
been made for us both larger and more amusing, we owe much of 
our extension and diversion to those comparatively few who, amid 
difficulties and dangers, set the example and made out the road.’ 

He called these people the ‘precursors’. They had come from the 
New World to breathe the ‘golden air’ of Europe, and he seems to 
have seen them as people who were in their own way just as much 
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_ pioneers as those who were trekking westwards. It is perhaps a little 
difficult for us today— Americans or Europeans—to understand fully 
the almost mystical feeling which James had for these initiators of 
an extension of America towards Europe. But if the effort is not 
_made the whole ground bass of James's life work must remain 
obscure. 
_ Most of William Wetmore Story and his Friends is a charming 
_and wittily written account of the life lived during the middle and 
_ last years of the nineteenth century by cosmopolitan Americans in 
_ Europe. Story builds up a pleasant reputation as a sculptor, receiving 
_ rather more commissions in England than in the United States; he 
_ writes verses on Italian themes and an excellent book on Rome, Roba 
_ di Roma; he entertains people similar to himself at the Palazzo 
_ Barberini, is a close friend of the Brownings; Landor, thrown out of 
his villa at Fiesole, walks over to Siena to find refuge with him at . 
his house there; he visits England frequently and is welcome and 
admired in London society; he is one of the nine illustrious men 
elected annually to membership of the Athenaeum. In short his life 
and career in Europe seem hardly shadowed. He is the American 
who has effortlessly united the two worlds. Yet anyone who knows 
Henry James’s mind will know that behind his own love of Europe 
there was an ever present sense of guilt that he should have retired 
from the country of his birth. It appears in his work in a hundred 
ways. It is clear that when James was studying Story’s life he was 
always looking for some indication of the price that Story paid for 
his happy expatriation. Perhaps his Puritan mind demanded that 
some such price should be paid. There is a passage towards the end 
of William Wetmore Story where James discusses this question 
openly, though it is hinted at in many places. ‘It becomes interesting,’ 
he writes, ‘in the light of so distinct an example, [i.e. Story’s life] to 
extract from the case—the case of the permanent absentee or exile 
—the general lesson that may seem to us latent in it. This moral 
seems to be that somehow, in the long-run Story paid—paid for 
having sought his development even among the circumstances that 
at the time of his choice appeared not alone the only propitious, 
but the only possible. It was as if the circumstances on which, to 
do this, he had turned his back, had found an indirect way to be 
avenged for the discrimination. Inevitably, indeed, we are not able 
to say what a lifetime of Boston would have made, in him, or would 
have marred; we can only be sure we should in that case have had to 
deal with quite a different group of results.’ 

William Wetmore Story is an enchanting book, perhaps the best 
non-fiction account of a cosmopolitan society that exists in the 
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language; but it can be read as well as a kind of ‘parallel’ autobio- 
graphy. The passage I have quoted above shows, I think, the extent 
to which James identifiéd his own case with that of Story. He wanted 
to look deeply into the life of his precursor, and compare it with his 
own. Just as he was unsure what a lifetime in Boston would have 


made or marred in Story so he liked to tease himself with specula- 


tions about the course of his own life if he had remained in the 
United States. In The Jolly Corner he suggests that if he had remained 
his genius would have been corrupted (I am taking the story as being 
autobiographical in essence) but I wonder if, to the end, he ever 
really lost his ambivalence on the subject. 

MICHAEL SWAN 


RELIGION AND THE REBEL by Colin Wilson. (Gollancz. 21s.) 


In his first book Mr Colin Wilson argued that people who do not 
conform to accepted ideas or norms of behaviour, the Outsiders 
as he called them, were the salt of the earth; but he also saw that 
they were troubled people, and he suggested that some sort of 
mystical religion was the solution to their problems. In his new 
book he argues that the Outsider under stress becomes a rebel, and 
has then a greater need than ever of religion. The book also adum- 
brates, though it does not expound, Mr Wilson’s own Outsider 
philosophy, a form, it seems, of existentialism. 

The most interesting chapter of the book, indeed the only inter- 
esting chapter of the book, is the first, in which the author tells 
the reader something of himself. Mr Wilson recalls that a ‘sudden 
mental awakening’ came to him when he was twelve years old. He 
had at that time read Einstein, but not Nietzsche, and yet one night 
he wrote in a single sitting an Essay on Superiority in which he set 
forth a philosophy of the will to power which he later learned was 
entirely Nietzschean. Mr Wilson says: ‘It seemed that I had pene- 
trated deeper into unbelief than any human being.’ In the same 
year, his thirteenth, Mr Wilson began to write a book in which he 
proposed to summarize, in formulae and laws, the totality of human 
knowledge about science, philosophy and mathematics. He com- 
pleted six manuscript volumes of this work in one summer holiday. 
In view of this achievement, it is no surprise to find Mr Wilson 
saying of Isaac Newton—of the Newton who had formulated the 
law of gravity and worked out the theory of colours before he was 
24—that he ‘showed no signs of early mental development’. Mr 
Wilson’s own ambition to become a professional scientist lasted 
until he was sixteen, when he failed to satisfy the examiners in 
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mathematics for the matriculation certificate, and was obliged to 
go to work in a warehouse. This was the first of many humble jobs 
Mr Wilson took. He did not object to manual labour; it left his mind 
_ the more free for philosophical speculation. In due time he was 
| called up, and was in and out of the RAF with unusual celerity; in 
Pa tantalizing phrase Mr Wilson says that the story of his RAF 
career ‘is unprintable’. Later, after working in a fair and on a farm, 
_ Mr Wilson went to live in Paris in the Akademia of Mr Raymond 
Duncan, who wore a toga and taught metaphysics and woodcraft 
and hand-printing and vegetarian diet; but Mr Duncan soon dis- 

missed him; he even so far forgot himself as to call Mr Wilson ‘an 
_ adventurer and an imposter’. 
In his early days of Hampstead Heath and the British Museum 
_ Mr Wilson was writing a novel based on the life of Jack the Ripper. 
Then, as he explains, his friend Stuart Holroyd, a year younger than 
he, showed him the manuscript he had written of a critical and 
philosophical book to be called Emergence from Chaos. Mr Wilson 
says: ‘Suddenly, I made a decision. I too would write a critical 
book—a credo. I would dash it off quickly, and then get back to 
the novel.’ The result was The Outsider, and all that ensued. 

Mr Wilson explains that his new book has given him more pains 
to write than The Outsider. It is certainly more clearly written. And 
yet this very clarity may well prove to be the book’s undoing, for 
no one could fail to see how much there is in it, and correspondingly, 
how little. By far the greater part of it is taken up with potted 
biographies of people Mr Wilson thinks of as Outsiders or rebels: 
Rilke, Rimbaud, Scott Fitzgerald, Spengler, Boehme, Nicholas Ferrar, 
Pascal, Swedenborg, William Law, Cardinal Newman, Kierkegaard, 
A. N. Whitehead and Wittgenstein. These brief lives are interlaced 
with brisk comments on the Outsider’s general character. The Out- 
sider, for example, is a man whose ‘credo is a doctrine of self-ex- 
pression, and if self-expression means war and murder, he unhesita- 
tingly prefers it to the doctrine of peace and goodwill to men’. This 
is a strange remark, and indeed an unkind one, considering that 
several of Mr Wilson’s Outsiders were clergymen. Happily, in most 
of the cases named, it is untrue. 

Not that Mr Wilson grants that all his Outsiders know what they 
are thinking. Wittgenstein, for instance, who is introduced both as 
an Outsider and as existentialist, vigorously opposed anything re- 
sembling existentialism; but that, Mr Wilson says, is because Witt- 
genstein ‘did not fully understand the implications of his own book’. 
Nor is Wittgenstein thought of as being alone in his intellectual 
limitations. Indeed Mr Wilson sums up the whole Outsider 
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but at least Mr Wilson has acted on his principles in the execution ~ 
of his book: he has written it in terms appropriate to an audience 
of apes and spiritual lepers; he has set his sights at the lowest intel- 
lectual and moral level. Somewhere he says he cannot get rid of a 
vein of optimism in his temperament. He is afraid he may have failed 
to grasp his own conclusions. One can only hope that he has so failed. 
MAURICE CRANSTON 


A BIT OFF THE Map by Angus Wilson. (Secker and Warburg. 13s. 6d.) 
PNIN by Vladimir Nabokov. (Heinemann. 13s. 6d.) 
THE SworD OF PLEASURE by Peter Green. (John Murray. 16s.) 


THE LANGUAGES OF LovE by Christine Brooke-Rose. (Secker and 
Warburg. 15s.) 


Comparisons, which I think have been made more than once, of 
Mr Angus Wilson with Dickens and Mr Aldous Huxley are surely 
an attempt to pin down the chief characteristic of his fiction, which 
is the absence of a personal voice. Of course, there is a personal 
style and a sharp attitude towards the material, but I cannot recall 
a moment in his work when the mask—often exaggerated and 
grotesque—of character is not obtrusively interposed between 
reader and author. In this Mr Wilson runs counter to the main de- 
velopment of the novel, and though it has enabled him to achieve a 
welcome broadening of scope I believe it is the cause of the un- 
reasonable disappointment we feel on putting down his deeply in- 
teresting books. George Eliot, James, Conrad, Gide, Mann, were all 
at pains to conceive their important fiction so that it should express 
their whole personalities— James, for example, by the careful selec- 
tion of the viewpoint from which his story was to be told; Gide in 
Les Faux-Monnayeurs by the device of Edouard’s journal. No such 
fulcrum, it seems to me, can be found in Mr Wilson—even the hero 
of Anglo-Saxon Attitudes, sympathetically drawn though he is, im- 
presses us in the end as a mere contrivance, from whom Mr Wilson 
has withheld (as he must perhaps necessarily withhold from his 
Teddy Boys, elderly military queens, and so on) the final sincerity, 
the clinching confidence, of the best kind of novelist. 
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It follows that his fiction must tend to be unreal, for the method 
forces him always to objectify, and dealing as he does with a wide 
range of social, intellectual and sexual types he is not always equal 
—what novelist could be?—to the strain. The stories in his new book 
_ all have a post-1945 setting and they contain much contemporary 
_ (perhaps the word should be in inverted commas, as it is applied to 
architecture or interior decoration) detail, and sometimes it is very 
telling. For instance, at the crisis of a domestic drama on the new 
| municipal housing estate there comes the poignant line: ‘T’ll ring 
- Quiktax now’. But these touches alone cannot make for verisimili- 
- tude. It is not that they are dragged in (though one feels a little un- 
_ easy when, for example, some young intellectuals propose to ‘play 
~ some records of unaccompanied Pennsylvania rail-road songs’) but 
that they are too much relied on: when they fail to convince Mr 
"Wilson’s structures seem very shaky. The psychotic and inchoately 
arty lumpenproletarian boy in the title story is no doubt theoretical- 
ly plausible, but we simply cannot believe that his thought stream 
© includes Rimbaud and that he has his jeans and sweaters specially 
made. 

This failure of realism is less damaging when Mr Wilson is being 
comic or satirical, but he is not nor does he purpose to be a merely 
comic or satirical writer. Two of the graver stories show very 
clearly where that purpose is forced, at the moment, to stop short. 
In ‘Once a Lady’ the moving predicament of a girl who has ‘married 
beneath her’ is rounded off by a stereotyped scene with a lesbian 
friend who points out that she has lost her upper-class charac- 
teristics. The education sentimentale brilliantly compressed into 
‘After the Show’ loses its potential power because of the ‘obj ectifica- 
tion’ of the boy protagonist. 

What with the high praise by eminent but notoriously fallible 
critics on its jacket and a scornful notice by Mr Kingsley Amis, I 
started Pnin with some misgivings, but in the event it turned out to 
be an excellent and likeable book. It suffers from its episodic form 
— several chapters appeared in the New Yorker and it may have been 
primarily designed for publication in that way. The personae, even 
the eponymous Russian refugee professor, are not, or not con- 
sistently, developed: Mr Nabokov often gives a list of characters and 
characteristics— effective in a single episode read in a periodical, 
but thwarting and inclined to bore as one realizes that little is to 
come of them. Disconcerting, too, is the occasional unevenness of 
tone: being presented with Pnin’s wife in extravagantly satirical 
terms it is hard to take seriously, as we are intended to, Pnin’s re- 


lationship with her son. 
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But always before one can become exasperated with these flaws, 
Mr Nabokov produces some observation or turn of prose to aro 
one’s envy or risibility: A doctor sounds the hero’s chest, his e 
moving over it ‘like the flat sole of some monopede’; the New York 
skyline is like ‘those mysterious rectangles of unequal height tha 
you see in bar graph representations of compared percentages’; a 
character is anatomized by the phrase ‘a very short man with a 
crew cut and a death’s-head’s nostrils’; the polished surface of a desk 
makes the King sitting at it ‘a kind of court card’. Mr Nabokov, of — 
course, wrote in Russian until 1940: the English style he has evolv 
is perfect but unexpected— mature Meredith was the comparison 
most often brought to my mind. 

In several ways Mr Green’s book recalls the Memoirs of Hadrian. 
Lucius Cornelius Sulla, knowing himself to be dying, writes an © 
apologia for his life. There are shifts from past to present, skilfully | 
done, but one is frequently a little troubled by the artificiality of the . 
method, particularly at the beginning and end. But one can have 
nothing but admiration for the calm and authoritative way the — 
author has made plausible the Roman Empire of the period. Sulla _ 
was Dictator forty years before Caesar’s death: he was disfigured by _ 
a birthmark; fought campaigns in Africa and Asia Minor; and re- 
stored the power of the aristocracy. Faced with the immense task | 
of giving all this psychological motivation and descriptive plausi- 
bility, Mr Green is not always guiltless of historical novelese (‘the 
scum of resentment floated to the surface of the cauldron that was _ 
Rome’) and some of the lesser characters are out of the stockpot, 
but by and large this is a distinguished piece of reconstruction if 
lacking the tightness and intellectual force of Mme Yourcenar’s | 
prototype. 

The Languages of Love begins very well with the young heroine 
diffidently defending her doctorate thesis before a university exam- | 
ining board. The tone is set for a comedy of manners a Ja Wilson. 
But with the introduction of further characters and scenes Miss 
Brooke-Rose begins to fall off target: she invents, and the invention 
is often of that improbably farcical kind so unaccountably fashion- 
able now among young writers. An African student plays a large 
part in the story: he is given ingeniously elaborate lines to speak and 
is clearly meant to be sympathetic, but he has no extension in the 
real world. At the climax of his affairs he leads a camel through the | 
West End to give to his bethrothed. By contrast, parts of the novel | 
are presented in a serious light. The awful domestic set-up of a | 
Professor and his best-selling novelist wife is adumbrated with sen- | 
timental virtue; the heroine is affected deeply by her wretched | 
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Nina Bawden 


DEVIL BY THE SEA 

“The first time the children saw the Devil, he was sitting 
next to them in the bandstand. He was biting his nails.” 
This is a story of a child who is caught in the sticky web 
of her own make-believe who fights her way into the real 
world to face a fear more acute than any nightmare. 12s. 6d. 


Neville Cardus 


TALKING OF MUSIC 

This, his first book devoted to music for twelve years, is 
an absorbing and delightful appreciation of the author’s 
favourite composers and conductors, followed by his 
reflections on the nature of music. 16s. 


tha Christie 


THE 4:50 FROM PADDINGTON 

Agatha Christie again delights with the ingenuity and 
mastery which have made her the most famous of Detective 
Writers. This new ‘Miss Marple’ story is one that will grip 
every reader from its exciting and unusual opening to the 
convincing solution at the end. 12s. 6d. 


Louise De Vilmorin 


LOVE STORY 

In this elegant little conte the author of ‘Madame de’, and 
‘Les Belles Amours’ again displays her characteristic gaiety, 
wit and poignancy. 10s. 6d 


THE BEDSIDE GUARDIAN 6 


This sixth anthology of items printed in 1956-’57 again 
demonstrates the many facets of the Manchester Guardian. 
Among the many distinguished contributors are, Alistair 
Cooke, Norman Shrapnell, A. J. P. Taylor and Roger 
Fulford. And, of course, cartoons by Low. Selected by 


IVOR BROWN. 13s. 6d. 
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Christmas Books 


WILLIAM SANSOM 
Among the Dahlias 


Many of Mr Sansom’s new collection of stories 
are set in present-day London—at the Zoo, an 
Espresso bar, and in the changing seasons of the 
suburbs. There are also excursions into a storm on 
Danish seas, into another kind of sea off Dungeness, 
and with lovers by the sea in Southern Spain. 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 15s net 


RAINER MARIA RILKE 


Poems 1906-1926 


Translated, with an Introduction, by 
J. B. LEISHMAN 


A collection of hitherto unpublished poems written 
by Rilke between 1906 and 1926. 25s net 


TERENCE TILLER 
Reading a Medal 


A new collection of poems by the author of Unarm, 
Eros; The Inward Animal, etc. 10s 6d net 


THE PURSUIT OF 


MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES 
Edited by Patrick Matthews 


An anthology describing the pleasures of collecting 
and watching butterflies and moths in almost every 
part of the world, and including selections from 
the works of J. H. Fabre, W. H. Hudson, W. J. 
Holland, Colette, Virginia Woolf, William Beebe, 
and many other distinguished writers. Profusely 
illustrated in colour and black and white, 30s net 
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tory problems; and on the penultimate page she announces that 
is going to become a Catholic. 
_ And yet this is not at all the sort of first novel that would have 
been best put away in a trunk. Technically it is most assured and 
there are many bits of good observation — for instance, a young man 
with ‘a thin rim of beard which made him look like a Rouault 
portrait, edged in black’. Miss Brooke-Rose’s task is the same as Mr 
-Wilson’s: to try to be more real. 
ROY FULLER 


COLLECTED Poems by Edith Sitwell. (Macmillan. 25s.) 


In a recent Festival of the Arts, a debate took place on the proposal 
_ that ‘There is no room for the excellent in this age of the Common 
Man’. The debate was, no doubt, good fun, but there is something 
deeply depressing in the choice of subject: it is a comment on our 
_ deterioration. 

The age in which we have to live is shrunken by fear—fear not 
_ only of the atrocious weapons which fear itself evolves, of the pos- 
sible return of unemployment and poverty, but also fear of love and 
generosity, fear most of all of the forsaken, but never quite forgotten 
God. Poetry seems to be in danger of shrivelling with the universal 
fear. There are too many small, careful talents, not to be despised 
but not strong enough to play much part in reviving the not yet 
extinguished spirit of man. 

Dame Edith Sitwell, the new edition of whose Collected Poems 
so happily corresponds with the celebration of her 7oth birthday, 
has always kept alive the excellent even in a Valley of Dry Bones. 
It is the nobility of her poetry and her personality that enables her 
to face the evil of our time and yet declare: 

‘If every grain of my dust should be a Satan— 
If every atom of my heart were Lucifer — 

If every drop of my blood were an Abaddon, 
— Yet should I love.’ 

The publication of her collected volume is important for many 
reasons, but particularly because it makes clear the wonderfully con- 
sistent pattern of her work as a whole. It is sometimes loosely 
assumed that her poems fall into two disconnected periods, only 
linked fortuitously by Gold Coast Customs which may be said 
indeed to occupy a position in her canon not unlike that of Aida 
in the progression of the Verdi operas. 

But now we can see her work in better perspective, we realize 
that her true voice was always singing, her serious purpose — the 
perfection of style through which alone her message could reach 
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ing in a year—an average of 
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spare time reader would be 
lost in the jungle of literature 
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Tue Dairy TELEGRAPH s weekly 
book feature, with reviews by 
H. D. Ziman, John Betjeman, 
Peter Green, Kenneth Young 
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and criticism of current works. Among the writers who have 
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its audience—was always present in the most gay and (to the super- 
ficial reader) frivolous of her early poems. 
One of the technical means by which this remarkable consistency 
has been achieved is an unity of imagery, a procession of symbols. The 
bees, the gold, the bone, the cold (excessive fear of the cold, Freud 
has told us, can be the inheritance of the unloved child), the emerald, 
summer fruits (especially the strawberry and the cherry), flowers 
(the lily and the rose), the sacramental harvest and the great Sun, 
which may represent God Himself—these are some of the colours 
which are woven throughout the whole tapestry of her work. Their 
meaning is revealed more fully in the poems of the war years and 
after, such as ‘Eurydice’, ‘Invocation’, ‘Heart and Mind’, ‘Still Falls 
the Rain’ and many others, but it was there in the earlier poems, 
which were not only technical but also spiritual exercises. This 
may, perhaps, explain some of the repetition in Dame Edith’s latest 
_ poems which has troubled even her most fervent admirers: her 
work must be seen as an unity—it is a heroic tone poem in which 
_ the same themes recur, passing through several different keys, but 
always re-introduced because their meaning is integral to the whole. 

_ In a generation which, as Mr Christopher Sykes has said, ‘sees 
_ something admirable in envy’ it is inevitable that Dame Edith should 
have to suffer the irritation of the little critics who snap at her skirts. 
Puritanism of a new kind is rampant in literature at present: Dame 
_ Edith’s sensuously beautiful imagery, the supple strength of her 
rhythms, the graciousness of her essentially aristocratic vision of 
life, naturally provoke exasperation in those who cannot hope to 
emulate them. Dame Edith, to them a reactionary, is one of the 
very few poets who can match the tragedy of our time “The Blinded 
Song Bird near the Battlefield’ with her poetry and her faith; and she 
can do this because although she fears the evil—she expresses her 
contemporaries’ horror of the Atom Bomb, of Hiroshima which, 
in her words, has ‘taken a third place beside Heaven and Hell’— 
she does not fear love, either of man or of God: 

But high upon the wall 

The Rose where the Wounds of Christ are red 

Cries to the Light 

‘See how I rise upon my stem, ineffable bright 

Effluence of bright essence. . . . From my little span 

I cry of Christ, Who is the ultimate fire 

Who will burn away the cold in the Heart of Man. .. .’ 

BARBARA COOPER 
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ScorcH REVIEWERS, THE ‘EDINBURGH REVIEW’, 1801-1815, by John 
.. Clive. (Faber and Faber. 25s.) 


Lec Hunt’s Literary Criticism. Edited by Lawrence Houtchens 
i and Carolyn Washburn Houtchens, with an Essay in Evaluation 
by Clarence Dewitt Thorpe. (Oxford University Press. 45s.) 


American works of scholarship, on British themes that one knows 
with a vague intimacy, tend to shame one’s ignorance by their 
documented exactness; and yet to put one off a little by their lack 
of feeling for atmosphere. Sydney Smith, for instance, described 
the inception of the Edinburgh Review as taking place ‘in the eighth 
or ninth story or flat in Buccleuch-place, the elevated residence of 
the then Mr Jeffrey’s house.’ Jeffrey’s house is, in fact, three stories 
high. Had Smith’s memory failed him or was this one of his jokes? 
‘To go along with this interpretation, Mr Clive remarks drily, 
‘requires risibilities beyond this writer’s ken.’ But in fact the 

okeries of the Old Town of Edinburgh, which had once housed 
all social classes, were in Jeffrey's day, with the growth of the New 
Town, beginning to be thought slummy. 

Smith, in fact, was jocularly suggesting that the Edinburgh Review 
had been first thought of in something roughly the equivalent of a 
Grub Street garret; it was like his other joke about cultivating 
literature on a little oatmeal. This sort of nuance does tend to slip 
through even the finest nets of foreign scholarship; yet Mr Clive’s 
net is a fine one, and possibly the very lack of atmospheric colouring 
adds a relish to his neat mapping out of facts. His book, certainly, 
is very readable and beautifully unsubjective. 

To put a little subjectivity in, when the Edinburgh Review was 
started Francis Jeffrey and Sydney Smith were about Mr John Wain’s 
age and Francis Horner and Henry Brougham — who was not in quite 
at the start, but became a main support—were about Mr Colin 
Wilson’s. And to drag such contemporaries of ours in is not merely 
a piece of catchpenny topicality. Jeffrey, Smith, Horner and 
Brougham were ambitious young Whigs in a Scotland which had 
become, under the Tory Henry Dundas, ‘like a village at a great 
man’s gate.’ Their politics, on the whole very moderate Whig 
politics, barred advancement to them in their chosen professions. 
They represented at once the discontent, the courage, and the icono- 
clastic rationalism, the anti-Establishment feeling, of a youthful 
minority group. Yet they were not, in the sense of Cobbett, for 
instance, a really radical group. The Edinburgh Review was formid- 
able, in fact, to the Tories, not because it was radical, but because 
it was rational: it resisted the spirit of panic denunciation, the 
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-al to emotional prejudice. It saw the French Revolution, for 
ance, as a consequence of complex causes, that had brought in 
5 train good as well as evil results: not as a conspiracy of criminals. 
It refused to reject the achievement of the Enlightenment, to 
snounce Voltaire and Rousseau merely because their writings had 
fluenced the French revolutionary leaders. About religious topics, 
about the war with France, it was at once cautious and tepid. 
eligion was never attacked, but Horner was a sceptic, Jeffrey com- 
pletely uninterested in Christianity, Sydney Smith the most un- 
churchy of clerics: nobody knew what Brougham was, but he would 
be steered off an explosive topic. Similarly, the Edinburgh Review 
could not be called unpatriotic, but it tended to greet peace with 
more enthusiasm than it hailed victory: and to point out how much, 
in a rising cost of living, even a victorious war had cost. The whole 
attitude of the journal, moderate, liberal, sensible, independent, 
‘appealed to the enlightened self-interest of the growing educated 
“middle-class public. Starting off with a first impression, of the first 
number, of 750 copies the Edinburgh Review came to have a circula- 
tion of 13,000 which meant, Jeffrey calculated, that about 50,000 
people read it; and its practical effect could be seen in odd instances 
as when a bigoted Orangeman, the Irish agent of a Duke, was con- 
verted by Jeffrey’s serene good sense to support of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. Catholic Emancipation, like the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
was one of the good causes the journal supported from the start. 

The calm rationality, which is so effective and beneficent in poli- 
tical affairs, does not, unfortunately, always lead to similar happy 
results in literary criticism. It is for its literary influence that the 
Edinburgh Review has been most attacked. Jeffrey recognized the 
genius of Wordsworth and Coleridge—they were potentially poets, 
he saw, of the order of Shakespeare and Milton, rather than of the 
order of Dryden—but he had, unfortunately, a double standard. 
The things your children say to you may move you deeply, but you 
do not let them repeat these things in company, for people might 
laugh. Jeffrey felt that the poet needs—and that the Lake poets 
Jacked —‘a certain tact, which informs us at once that many things, 
which we still love and are moved by in secret, must necessarily be 
despised as childish, or derided as absurd, in all (polished) societies.’ 
Good poetry must not be, even potentially, embarrassing. 

Leigh Hunt was not a man of anything like Jeffrey’s general capa- 
cities but he is worth reading on poetry, still, as Jeffrey on the whole 
is not, because he trusted his own sensibility —at his weakest, he did 
more than trust it, he cosseted it—and did not care twopence 
whether a poem he liked would embarrass a polished company or 
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LAST 
TALES 


After a long silence, Isak 
Dinesen (Karen Blixen), 
that great story-teller, pre- 
sents twelve new tales. 
These superb stories with 
their classic wit make a 
worthy successor to those 
famous books, Seven Gothic 
Tales and Out of Africa. 
‘‘Few authors of our time 
have written so little, or 
so well,’’ John Davenport, 
Twentieth Century. 405 
pages. 18s. 


GERTIE’S 
GOLDEN 
DAYS 


Norman Gear 


**A first novel that brings a 
major writer into the liter- 
ary scene, Mr, Gear tells 
the life story of a working 
woman in an_ industrial 
town in a powerful idiom 
that is distinctively his 
own, This novel is un- 
usually revealing, unusually 
moving,’’ Western Mail. 15s. 


PUTNAM 


Dylan Thomas 


Letters to 
Vernon Watkins 


This volume of letters to his fellow 
countryman and fellow poet have 
the warmth of their writer’s pri- 
vate personality, and are some 
part of the public statement of 
the poet and the man. 15s. 


Published jointly with Faber & Faber 


You Can’t Get 


There from Here 


Poems by Ogden Nash 


An entirely new book by the 
American master of humorous 
verse; and, an innovation in Nash 
books, this one is provided with 
appropriate illustrations by Mau- 
rice Sendak. I2s. 6d. 


The Lily Pond 


A new novel by 


Elaine Howts 


A subtle and fast-moving story of 
a small sea-coast village in which 
the intricacies of the people’s re- 
lationships, and the charm of their 
homes and the coast, achieve 
living reality. 13s. 6d. 
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Nostromo 
by Foseph Conrad 


The greatest of all Conrad’s novels 
is here included in Everyman’s 
Library in commemoration of the 
centenary of Conrad’s birth, 3rd 
December 1957. New Introduc- 
tion by Richard Curle. 8s. 6d. 
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ot. Professor and Mrs Houtchens’s bulky compilation of uncollected 
eces does not show Hunt often at his best. There is too much 
posturing, too much rigmarole: a kind of chattiness which, as Hazlitt 
noted, was pleasant enough in company over a bottle, but tended 
o fall flat on the printed page. One half sympathizes sometimes 
with Wordsworth’s growl: ‘Mr Leigh Hunt is a Coxcomb, was a 
Coxcomb, and ever will be a Coxcomb.’ A clever man, writing of 
great men, cannot help sometimes seeming impertinent. But if Hunt 
‘Was an impressionist —not a man of principles, wrong, strong prin- 
ciples, like Jeffrey —his impressions, at his best, were vivid and just. 
If ever one’s own hasty and scattered pieces were to be collected, 
one would be proud if there were anything so good in them—the 
right appreciations, the right reservations, the right quotations— as 

Hunt's two long reviews, here, of early volumes by Tennyson. 

G. S. FRASER 
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» THE FRAME OF ORDER by James Winny. (Allen and Unwin. 26s.) 
SHAKESPEARE’S SourCcES by Kenneth Muir. (Methuen. 25s.) 
SHAKESPEARE’S WorppLay by M. M. Mahood. (Methuen. 18s.) 
SHAKESPEARE TODAY by Margaret Webster. (Dent. 18s.) 


These four books represent four of the main approaches to the study 
of Shakespeare today. Mr Winney is concerned with the assumptions 
about man and the universe which Shakespeare shared with his 
contemporaries. Professor Muir presents in compendious form the 
kind of material we expect to find in the introductions and notes to 
editions of separate plays. Professor Mahood’s interest is in 
language: her quarry is Shakespeare the poet. Miss Webster is a 
woman of the theatre and to her the plays are primarily vehicles 
for actors, to be brought to life on the modern stage. 

Interest in Shakespeare’s ‘world picture’ is a characteristic 
development of this century, which is highly conscious of itself as 
an age of intellectual revolution, but, unlike earlier centuries of 
intellectual change, is uncertain whether its gains outweigh its 
losses. Whereas scholars in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
were content to elucidate quaint and exploded notions about man and 
the universe, the modern scholar attempts to enter sympathetically 
into the view of the world which underlay and unified such notions, 
often implying, and sometimes arguing, that the older view of the 
world was in some way ‘truer’ than the modern. The great stress on 
the Elizabethan ‘frame of order’ is a symptom of the conservative 
intellectual reaction of our day which, in its extremer forms, either 
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denies that the word ‘Renaissance’ has any meaning in England, or 
asserts that the greatness of Elizabethan literature was due to its 
‘medieval inheritance’. Mr Winny has collected together, under 


systematic headings, extracts from sixteenth-century treatises on 
such topics as the constitution of man, the correspondences between > 
the individual and the body politic, meteors and planetary influences, | 


with a very sensible, brief introduction. I am not certain who will 
benefit from reading these passages. Scholars cannot be content with 
excerpts, and the undergraduate who has acquired a knowledge of 
Elizabethan beliefs from Hardin Craig’s The Enchanted Glass, or 
Tillyard’s more popular The Elizabethan World Picture, will not I 
think gain much of value from struggling with these not very attrac- 
tive writers, none of whom can be described as a master of exposi- 
tory prose. And I doubt whether anyone who is unfamiliar with 
scholarly accounts of Elizabethan beliefs will make much sense of 
them. 

Professor Muir’s book, on the other hand, is of obvious use to a 
student. The study of Shakespeare’s sources goes back to the begin- 
nings of Shakespearean scholarship. It has had a notable revival of 
recent years and has been extended, on the one hand by an interest 
in analogues in addition to direct sources, and on the other by the 
attempt, brilliantly inaugurated by Livingstone Lowes in The Road 


to Xanadu, to trace an author’s reading in his works, and to display - 


how images and phrases from widely different ‘sources’ can coalesce. 
Professor Muir’s first volume considers the sources of the Comedies 
and Tragedies. He promises in his second to discuss the Histories 
and the influence of certain books on Shakespeare’s plays generally, 
and then to formulate some conclusions. It is very useful to have in 
one volume so comprehensive a survey, and Professor Muir has cast 
his net very wide indeed among periodical articles, to include almost 
anything that could possibly be called a ‘source’. It is, therefore, 
ungrateful to complain that his book suffers from this inclusiveness 
and from the lack of a strict criterion of relevance. The proper 
object of the study of sources is the illumination of the work created 
from them. The recognition of what Shakespeare has accepted, what 
he has altered, what he has omitted, and what he has added, can 


greatly sharpen our sense of his meaning, and the study of analogues | 
can, in the same way, refine our sense of his individuality of treat: | 
ment. But what light is thrown on the mad scene in King Lear by | 


noting that some of the same words occur in the same sequence in 
the opening scene of Julius Caesar? The rage to track down verbal 
reminiscences in poets is a disease of modern scholarship. Having 
said this I feel guilty, because I know I am going to find Professor 
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The child in literature 
by PETER COVENEY 


Ranging from Rousseau’s Emile to D. H. Lawrence, Virginia Woolf and 
Joyce, the author observes the growing importance of the child as a 
writer’s means of social criticism. He observes the changing concept of 
the child from Coleridge and Blake through Dickens to Twain, Barrie 
and post Freudian writers, and turns up, in passing, some revealing lights 
upon society’s attitude to the Innocent, The Romantic Child, The 
Victorian Child and the child who is not so angelic. He has much to 
say on the intrusion of the writer’s unresolved childhood in the writer’s 
work—sometimes to its aesthetic peril. Cloth Demy 8vo. 30s net. 
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SALISBURY SQUARE » LONDON 


Clive Sansom THE CATHEDRAL 


In this new verse sequence Clive Sansom evokes the spirit of an 
English cathedral and the characters associated with its history. The 
author has been closely associated with the revival of interest in 
spoken poetry, and his previous work. The Witnesses was a Festival 
of Britain prize poem. 10s 6d 


F. M. Todd POLITICS AND THE POET 


A Study of Wordsworth. Instead of denying Wordsworth’s notorious 
change of political heart, this book seeks to explain it. By putting 
Wordsworth against the background of his age and by explaining his 
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's book very useful; but I wish he had kept more clearly in mind 
th distinction between the study of Shakespeare’s creative imagina- 
‘ ey the mere discovery that Shakespeare had read such or such 
Miss Mahood and Miss Webster's books concentrate on the two 
elements in Shakespeare which give the greatest delight to learned 
and unlearned alike: the richness and subtlety of his language and 
the depth of his understanding of human beings in their relations 
to each other. Shakespeare the poet and Shakespeare the dramatist 
cannot really be separated; but Miss Mahood’s primary concern 
is with the one and Miss Webster’s with the other. Miss Mahood 
has written an extraordinarily interesting and lively book. She is 
very well aware of the dangers of the hunt for alternative meanings 
and ambiguities and, on the whole, remains admirably sensitive to 
the dramatic context of Shakespeare’s poetry. Her chapter on the 
sonnets I found less rewarding than her chapters on the five plays 
he studies, partly because of the absence of the check which her 
strong dramatic sense provides when she is dealing with the word- 
play of characters in particular situations. Her two most striking 
chapters are on Romeo and Juliet and on Hamlet, where her sensitive 
analysis goes straight to the heart of the two plays. In the first she 
displays how the poetry gives ‘effect and value to incompatible 
meanings’ so that the play is neither a simple expression of the 
Liebestod theme nor an expression of dismay ‘at seeing two lives 
thwarted and destroyed by vicious fates’. In the second, by com- 
paring the puns of Hamlet with those of Claudius and Polonius she 
greatly illuminates the total action of the play. Her final chapter 
tentatively and modestly essays to discuss the changing attitudes 
to language in the plays and comments on the revolution in 
linguistic theory which expelled the pun from serious poetry. I do 
not always agree with Miss Mahood, and I have scored the margin 
of her book with queries and ‘Noes’ as well as with ticks of approba- 
tion; but I cannot imagine anyone who loves Shakespeare and who 
loves poetry not reading it with profit and pleasure. 

The same is true of Miss Webster’s very different book, written 
for an unacademic audience, and an American one at that, by an 
unacademic person. All the same the academic critics and particu- 
larly the textual scholars would be wise to take notice of her, since, 
from her experience as actress and producer, she makes extremely 
shrewd comments on modern textual theories. She writes with con- 
siderable wit and humour and has read intelligently and widely in 
modern Shakespearean scholarship, bringing to bear on her reading 
her knowledge of stage traditions and of the practical difficulties 
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of putting a play on the stage. I wish she had not felt the necessity . 
to say something about all the plays and had spread herself instead 
on those she knows and loves best. Her book is fresh, wholly un- 
pretentious, and written with enthusiasm, in the belief that we 
should ‘interpret Shakespeare to our audiences through the medium 
of our common experience and our common humanity’. While she 
is excellent on the individual ‘quality’ of individual plays, Miss 
Webster’s most acute and illuminating comments are on how 
certain roles and certain scenes can be made meaningful today. Her 
book is thus, in a sense, ‘character criticism’ but it is character criti- 
cism with a difference, because she remembers all the time that ‘the 
play’s the thing’ and that it is on stage that the characters must live. 
HELEN GARDNER 
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Fraser (Louis MacNeice) 
Preliminary Essays by John 
Wain (J. I. M. Stewart) 


The Presence of Grace by J. F. 
Powers (P. H. Newby) 

The Problem of Knowledge by 
A. J. Ayer (Herbert Read) 

Prospects of Love by William 
Camp (James Michie) 

Proust by J. M. Cocking 
(Robert Gibson) 


The Quare Fellow by Brendan 
Behan (Adrian Mitchell) 


The Ram in the Thicket by 
Anthony Glyn (Anthony 
Quinton) 

The Red Priest by Wyndham 
Lewis (J. Maclaren-Ross) 

Religion and the Rebel by 
Colin Wilson (Maurice Cran- 
ston) 
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Revolution and Roses by P. H. 
Newby (James Michie) 

The Rise of the Novel by Ian 
Watt (Roy Fuller) 

Roman Tales by Alberto 
Moravia -(P. H. Newby) 

The Romantic Survival: A 
Study in Poetic Evolution by 
John Bayley (Thom Gunn) 

Room at the Top by John 
Braine (Anthony Quinton) 

The Russian Novel in English 
Fiction by Gilbert Phelps 
(Rex Warner) 


Saints of Sind by Peter Mayne 
(Bernard Spencer) 

The Sandcastle by Iris Mur- 
doch (Francis Wyndham) 

Scotch Reviewers, The Edin- 
burgh Review, 1801-1815 by 
John Clive (G. S. Fraser) 

The Sea Dreamer: A Definitive 
Biography of Joseph Conrad 
by Gérard — Jean-Aubry 
(Richard Curle) 

Seize the Day by Saul Bellow 
(Francis Wyndham) 

Selected Poems by Lawrence 
Durrell (Elizabeth Jennings) 

The Sense of Movement by 
Thom Gunn (John Hollo- 
way) 

Shakespeare Today by Mar- 
garet Webster (Helen Gard- 
ner) 

Shakespeare's Sources by Ken- 
neth Muir (Helen Gardner) 

Shakespeare’s Wordplay by 
M. M. Mahood (Helen Gard- 
ner) 

Shelley at Work by Neville 
Rogers (Kathleen Raine) 

The Sinai Sort by Norman 
MacCaig (John Holloway) 


A Small Part of Time by 
Michael Swan (Maurice 
Cranston) 


Snow Country by Yasunari Ka- 
wabata (Anthony Thwaite) 
South from Grenada by Gerald 
Brenan (Bernard Spencer) 
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309 East and A Night of Levi- 
tation by _ Bianca Van 
_ Orden (Francis Wyndham) 
Tall) J. P. Fletcher 


Dutourd 
_ Cranston) 

Tea with Walter de la Mare 
Russell Brain (John 
~ Lehmann) 

Ten Seconds from Now by Kay 
 Cicellis (James Michie) 
There 1s a Happy Land by 
Keith Waterhouse (Charles 


-_ Causley) 
"Three Lives by Lettice Cooper 
(Francis Wyndham) 
The Towers of Trebizond by 
Rose Macaulay (Gerard 
Irvine) 
The Tragic Philosopher: A 
Study of Friedrich Nietzche 
by F. A. Lea (Colin Wilson) 
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Causley (Roy 
A Use of Riches by J. I. M. 


Stewart (James Michie) 
The Uses of Literacy by 
Richard Hoggart (Charles 
Causley) ‘ 


The View from This Window 
by Laurence Whistler (Eliza- 
beth Jennings) 

Virginia Woolf and Lytton 
Strachey. Letters edited by 
Leonard Woolf and James 
Strachey (Margaret Lane) 

Visitations by Louis MacNeice 
(Roy Fuller) 


Welsh Short Stories selected 
by Gwyn Jones (Francis 
Wyndham) 

The Widow by Francis King 
(Anthony Quinton) 

William Wetmore Story and 
His Friends by Henry James 
(Michael Swan) 

William Wordsworth. A Bio- 
graphy. The Early Years 
1770-1803 by Mary Moorman 
(Helen Darbishire) 

Winter’s Right and Other 
Poems by Elena Fearn (Eliza- 
beth Jennings) 


Yuan Mei: Eighteenth Century 
Chinese Poet by Arthur 
Waley (Harold Acton) 
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